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** YOU HAVE BEEN SPARED TO SRE YOUR DAUGHTER, MR, TREFUSIS,” SAID DOCTOR ROSS, 


THE DOCTOR'S WARD. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 
SoMEzwaere in the great wilderness of London, 
‘womewhere in that region “> se A removed from 
the gaieties of fashion and the squalid poverty of 


‘the East end, there stands a equare known 


throughout the metropolis as respectable and 
convenient. _ , 
The place was called Dolby-square, and con- 


~ ‘tained over twenty houses, but only one of them 


concerns ue, No, 19 was inhabited by « doctor, 
‘Basil Ross by name, s man of great skill and un- 


_ rernitting patience, who, alone and unaided, had 
fou tee way to fame, who at thirty-five had 


6 for himself both name and fortune. 


' “No one who consulted Dr. Ross once ever cared 
‘to employ snother dector, There was somethin 
in the gentle decision of his manner, in hfe 


strong, firm will, which seemed to act on them as 

@ charm, At thirty-five the doctor, who had 

an life as an assistant to a country surgeon, 

| found himself one of the most popular physicians 
| of the day. 

People wondered he did not move, With his 
income, they said, he might have lived in Harley- 
street, have kept an open landau, a close carriage 
and r, and yet been very far from being 
ruined. 

Basil Ross smiled a little when these reports 
reached him, 

‘What would be the use of a fine house to 
mo?” he said, Jaughing. “I am never at home, 
except for meals and tio see patients,” 

That was what it had come to. Basil's ideg 
of home had gone down to a place where he ate 
and slept and saw his patients ; and yet he was 
not a reckless, dissolute man. His whole life 
might have been cited as » model of decorum, 
only he had never knowo a home brightened by 
a woman’s loving presence, 

From twenty to thirty he had been too: busy 








AS IVY KNELT BY HER FATHER 8S SIDE, 


| fighting an uphill fight to understand what he 
| was losing. Then he tock the house in Dolby- 
square, invited his sister, and settled down as ® 
bachelor. 

He hed never been in love; truth to say he 
scorned the tender passion. He had seen the 
prettiest women of the day, and never felt a ray 
of interest in them apart from his profession, 
His was not a high standard of womanhood. He 
thought of women ohiefly as divided into two 
great classee—pretty, over-dressed dolls, who 
delighted in spending the money their husbands 
earned, and grave, sensible housekeepers, 
to sew on buttons or see to puddings, but as 


November day; the sky without was a grey- 
leaden hue, the wind whistled cheerlessly, and 
the thick crimson curtains were closely drawn ; 
a large “ire burnt in the grate, a long of 
patients, despite the inclement weather, 

been to claim his attention, and Basil leant back 
in his chair as though weary, . 
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** What is the use of it all?” 

‘That was the question which passed rapidly 
through his brain as he tossed the fees taken 
that morning into a drawer of his writing table ; 
the guineas came thick and fast, but what extra 
happiness did they bring him? It dawned on 
Basil for the first time that November day how 
little of enjoymeut or pleasure there was fm his 
life, 


He toiled just as hard as he had done in his 
poverty-stricken student days, and the little 
delights, the petty recreations which had afforded 
him such enjoyment then had vanished. 
‘*T must be getting hipped myself,” decided 
the Doctor, hastily, “What can I want with 
leasure at my time of life—a man nearly forty ? 
esides, what amusement could ever interest me 

as much as my profession! Bah, I must be 
getting childish,” 

He rose to leave the room, when a prolonged 
peal at the door bell made him reseat himself, 
His consulting hours were over, but this, perhaps, 
Was a patient from a distance, 

The page brought him a card inscribed James 
Trefusis.”’ 

A vague instinct told Basil that somewhere or 
other he had heard that name before. It had a 
strange, familiar ring in his ears, He told his 
servant to show the stranger in, and again and 
again he marvelled where and how he had heard 
of James Trefusis, e 

His patient's appearance did not help him. He 
saw a tall, bearded man, not far from fifty years 
of age, his face bronzed with foreign travel, a 
yy brightness in his eyes, and a hectic colour 

his thin cheeks. 

Before he spoke a word Basil knew perfectly his 
visit was useless ; consumption had set his mark 
upon him aa a victim. " 

Mr. Trefusis came to the point at once, 

“T have come to you, doctor, to be set to 
rights. Iam not well, very far from it, in fact, 
and I have set my heart on being cured by New 
jer Day. [havea most particular appointment 
t m,”” 

Basil thought there was little chance of his 
being able to help it, but he only asked a few 
medical questions. Mr. Trefusis answered them 
promptly ; reserve was quite foreign to his 
uature, 

*€ And you think I shall be all right by New 
Year’s Day, doctor? I have a most particular 
appointment then ; can’t be put off” 

“I will do my best,” said Basil, simply ; “* but 
I tell you frankly you ought to have come here 
before,” 

“T never felt ill before,” declared Trefusis, "I 
have never had a day’s illness in my life,”’ 

‘* Fortunate for you; you have had good 
luck,” 

“T don’t know, it’s been precious slow in com- 
ing.” : 

**T meant your health.” 

"And J meant money. I am s promoter of 
companies, Dr. Rosa. [forty-two glorious ideas 
have I started, forty-two brilliant plans have I 
put in working order and they failed—failed, 
everyone of them—fell as flat as doormats.”’ 

“ Their failure does not seem to have affected 
you particularly.” 

Affected me, Only it just drove ma from 
home and family, snd made me an exile in the 
wide world, Seven years ago, Dr. Rose, my wife 
died,” here the man’s voice almost broke; “ my 
twenty-firet company had just gone smash then, 
and we were as poor as poor could be, 
fancied I’d have to let the parish bury my poor 
girl!” 

Basil looked his sympathy. 

“ But things didn’t quite come to that. Her 
family—an awful proud set they were—came and 
made me @ proposal ; they'd give my darling a 
grave to lie in, and they'd take the children, and 
do for them handsome, provided I made myself 
searce,” 

“ Hard terms.” 

“ Yes; considering I'd never done harm to any 
of ’em, Well, I thought and thought. I'd no 
money In the world but a bent sixpence and a 
crooked halfpenny, which wasn’t much to startin 
life again with and provide for three children, why 


had good, healthy appetites, 
and for their sakes I gave in !' 
He was breaking down, the tears stood in his 


eyes. 

Haatily Basi) got up, unlocked the cupboard, and 
poured him out # glass of sherry, He drank it at 
one gulp, and went on,— 

“I told my brother-in-law I'd go and leave the 
pot ay to him and oil ty but 1 said, * fhe 
signing any papers, or giving up my own 
and biood, I wasn’t going to doit. If I made a 
little money and came home I should want my 
eblidren. He smiled at that, and asked me‘if I 
expected well brought-up young people ‘ld care 
for a vegabond of a father that cut home, 
Doctor, I up and told him a man wasn't a vaga- 
bond because he waz unlucky, and I said they’d 
hear nothing from me for seven years, and then, 
rich or poor, back I should come and claim my 
own !’ 

“T understand the appointment now.” 

“T don’t expect you do, I left them a bit of 
an address where letters "Id find me, and I kissed 
my children and said good-bye. I mind now how 
they clung to me. Robert, the eldest, wasn’t 
fifteen, my little Ivy but eleven ; they cried as 
though their very hearts were breaking ; for, you 
see, thelr mother was dead, and they'd never seen 
the aunt they were to live with,” 

“ And you are going to claim them on New 
Year's Day ?” 

"You baven’b heard the worst. My boy died 


little girls, I was in Australia then. I got many: 
a good idea, but somehow I never managed) te 
make money. I came back to Hogland from time 
to time, and went to the old place for letters, but 
there were none until Jast year, and I think what 
I found then did me moré harm than my wife's 
death and all my difficulties,” : 

“You mean your children were in trouble?” 

“No. I gota letter from my brother-in-law, 
saying that Mabel was married—little Mabel, 
whom I'd left a child, He said her husband, an 
excellent young man, had made it a condition of 
the wedding that his wife should never associate 
with me. ‘There were a few lines from the girl 
herself, saying they’d beard nothing of me for 
more than five years, and no doubt I'd sunk 
lower and lower. She was grown up now, she 
wrote, and able to make har own choice, and, even 
if I came back, abe didn’t want anything to do 
with me. Her uncle and aunt were her adopted 
parents, and her love and duty must be theirs,” 

Dr, Ross took his patient’s hand. 

“T understand, such a letter was enough to 
break yonr heart,” 

“It did pretty near; then somehow the idea 
eame to me I'd like to make my fortune after all, 
And then there was Ivy; she had always been 
my favourite child, I can’t tell you how it was, 
doctor, but from that moment everything I 
touched succeeded. ‘As lucky as Trefusis,’ be- 
came a proverb out yonder. I made more money 
than I could count, and then I came home, and 
put my affairs into an agent’s hands, I'd sent 
him money from time to time to invest, and he 
was # prudent man. I'm-master of King’s Langley 
now. I've a bijou villa at Regent’s-park, and 
twenty-thousand a year.” 

"T hope you will live to enjoy them.” 

“ Live, you must manege that. Only I want 
to claim my little Ivy, and make her mistress of 
King's Langley. I want to show her her old 
father never forgot her.” 

“Where is she ?” 

“T expect with ber uncle and aunt. Mab and 
her husband live in London, I drove past their 
house yesterday, drove in my own carriage and 
pair,” here he gave a smile of painful meaning. 
“] don’t suppose Mab ever has a carriage stop ad 
her door.” 

“Then her husband isn’t well off ” .. 

“ Sub-manager of a small branch bank ; not a 
penny over four hundred a year,” 

* And her uncle?” 

'* He’s not rich, though he seemed a sort of 
Orcesus to me in old times, I don’t suppose he’s 
more than a thousand a-year all told, and heaps 
of children,” 









+ #2 least it was kind of him to take yours.” 


J thought ib over,’ 


within the year, they said he just pimed away ;. 
there were only the girls left then, my pretty | 


"TI thought so at the time. eek. pee 
Rob, was little trouble to him, and I & got 
his money’s worth out of my daughters, made 
ees Se See ee 
ren.” fas 


‘¢ That will be all over now.” 


© Yes, doctor, I don’t know I 
allthis, I don’t go Seabee peake 
with my family ‘i tee rl ale A 

HP Sa eae nob me,” -— 
and cheatin’ ® father’s feelin 6 " 

‘*T am unmarried," 

“ Unmarried $" 

Basil smiled at his surprise. 

“I don’t think I have ever had time,” he said, 
simply ; “by the time I could affords wife all my 
habits were formed,” . 

rh a4 you are an old bachelor ?” 

es,” 

* Don’b you wonder what brought me here?” 

“No; strangers are a frequent sight in mp 
profession.” 


“ Well, doctor, you'll do your beabfor met” 
course.” 


“And you think I shall be all’ Fight’ by New 
Year’s Day! Obs i want te ron.dose a eeage 
Langley and take my Ivy home,” she 


“Dol ind you Miss Trefusis is living’ 
ab King’s Longley already 1” ae. 
‘B you, yea. Her urcle has a place. 
Sf pai Con. meee 
possessor / may 
awfully curious to know who has it now, 
will he say when he hears'it is his disreputable 
brother-in-law } % pi. a} 
** Tb will be a shock to him.” 
“Won't it, doctor?” as he rose to go “Yon. 
seem well-nigh as lonely as F am. ‘on’ you. 
look in on mae sometimes of an ee wit 
“tek vee hema te the toh tobetod = 
ena to : man: 
Sais bod usa ks ths Sacttiia ios te 


Slowly there came to Basil’s heart a coneclous- 
ness that he had made a great m 
should have been happier had he, like other men, 
fallen a victim to Cupid’s archery. 


“Pooh, ib is absurd/’ he mittered. “My 
digestion must really be out of order. What can. 
make a0 Green Set nonsense 1” 

tily refreshing himself with a glass of 
sherry and a biscuit'- Basil left the 


made a round of 
stopped his vecagkns eat Mek Gherte 
but 


fl 


one of his oldest patients, 


She was a rich woman, not of the 
Mabe bed Dé Ross, and generally got 

he ° 
the conversation possible during 


retty young friend was spending the 
ab Pa she in as Mrs, Pem 
* Poor thing,” when Mrs. Pemberton. 


& 


aha 


4 
: 
f 
: 
3 
E 
: 


**] don’t see any dull ‘in that, She Is. 
very pretty and stylish-looking.” . os 
“ Yes, but she married a Tartar, She was an 

orphan, or something of the sort ; lived with an 
uncle and aunt, who wanted to geb rid of her. 4 


beet 


$ 


+ 





su to marry John Pemberton ond to be ber 
cn sen seomed dlgh fal 5 ta: aaa 


And ian’t be kind to her 2" "8 
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“To a sort of way. But he domineers over 
her, and his mother and sister do the same, 
They never weary of telling her what a good 
match the sub-manager of a small bank was for 
Mabel Trefusis.” 

ou’ ys supprestiog a etart, “it is a pretty 


at this moment Mrs, Pemberton returned fn: 


hat and cloak. 

‘€ You are not going ? 

*T must, Ds, Fong and the girls are coming 
to tea at five o’cl 

“Five oaet You will never be there.” 

rh must,” her lip quivered. They will be so 
offended.” 

Some imptilee made Basil seay,— 

“ Allow me to have the pleagure of driving you, 
Mra, Pemberton. My brougham i is at the door, 
and Iam gofng in your direction! ” 

She blushed, and accepted gratefully. Too 
-evidently, poor girl, she was afraid of her husband 
and his relations, 

“Do you know, Mrs, Pemberton, I heard a 
patra pa hig this morning. Can you not 


guess who 
“ Perbaps you know my uncle, Mr, Howard, of 
es Langley 1” 
“No. My informant was someone nearer: to 
‘you—a Mr, James Trefusis.”’ 
“My father 1” she ay gee with a start. 
“Do not be afraid, Mrs. Pemberton. 
ob I assure you I 


“My husband would beso angry.” ais 
anes, hope ry will nob hear of it,” 


“ned she has such romantic faith in 
father’s return. All these years she bas clung to 
‘the idea that he would come back. She ts ‘sudh 


” 


t, 
him, but I think when the day comes on 
he have reclaimed his children he 


3 
z 
< 
Fo 
Es 
if 


“T dare not go, Dr. Ross. My husband would 
me, and I think”—here her voice 
and. cold—" my father ‘has only him- 
~wh o aby ddlatanaes 
care for us 5 6 not to try au bt 
shane ea Paracanrtnes 
They at her own door then. Basil handed 
her out with ceremonious eness, ‘Then he 
‘returned to his brougham, and wondered whether 
Fon should tell James Trefusis of his attempt, and 


He did telt him. James ‘Trefusis' «ank very 
rapids Se to days that followed, Hoe bad taken 
& strange fancy to hie doctor, and’ Basil was |, 
fntereated in the ‘lonely man/ so that it eame 
sbout he spent most of his leistire i: the pretty 
villa the prontotet of companies “had! 
and ombelliched: for bis ‘children’s 


7 


| friend I ever. had. 





‘told her father the whole story, James Trefusis 
shook his head; he never ne tioned Mabel’s 
— again ; his whole thoughts seemed centred 
on Ivy, 

‘Send. for her,” said Basil. .“If you are 
afraid of a letter being suppressed I will go myself 
to Kisg's Langley, aud broach the vews to her.” 

“I dare notsend. You forget cy solemn oath, 
I vowed a dead wife’s coflin that for seven 

years my ren should be untroubled by me,” 

* But cireumstances are different.” 

“Ah! Bat the oath’ remaias.” 

A long silence, . 
| Rone,” and the clear blue eyes looked ques- 
tioningly pd thé doctor's face, ‘1 want you to 
auewer me ohe question, Don't deceive me from 
mistaken kindness—am I dying t” 

“T fear so, 

létwas, in the lash December days, Christmas 
wasalmostcome, James Trefusis looked thought- 
fully into the fire. 

“Shall I last tilt then—till the seven years 
are pre dn and Tam free to claim my darlings }” 

“ ho 

ad! rato eee my will,” 

. Basil stared. 
“ Te it possible you have not done so t” 
“Talways put it off I meant to put Ip off 
until I had seen her ; but I bave made every 
inquiry.» I have no sbadow of doubt Ivy is gentle 
and true, like her mother. She has kept faithfal 
to ber father.” 

“We have: .Mrs, Pemberton's testimony of 
that.” 

Ay, The Howards have not'been kind to her 
I know that. They have msde the bread of 
de very bitter to her. Well, she will. be 
free of them econ fer ever.” 

“Bub she is a’minor,” objected Dc. Ross. 

“Ay, but I shail nob leave her to their 
gaardiadship.” 

»* To whose, tent” 

"Doctor, you haye been the truest 
Promise me that you will 
take care.of my child.” , 
, “TI promize ; but, remember, I have no wife to 
bea nothin td Miss."Trefasis.” 

"TI know, I want: you to be her personal 
guardian—Messra,‘Chubb and Co, my agentes, 
will be the other. They shail take all business 
matters off your hands.” 

“T cannot refuse you ; but I warn you, I think 
you have made a bad choice,” 

That evening Messra. Ohabb and Co,- were with 
James Trefusis—tbat is, the sevivr partners were, 
The ‘* Oo.” was not nm to the conference, 

Mr. Trefusis stated his wishes; the lawyers 
listened with respectful attention. 

"My dear “sir,” the elder:-exclaimed, when 
their client had finished, ‘‘the idea is prepos- 
terous. No young lady would submit to euch 
coercion, 

“T have made ap my mind,” if 

if Think of the embarrassment for Miss Tre 
fusia.” 

* Her: sister’ has married a proud, ambitious 
man, who breaks her spgrses Pll save Ivy from 
such a fate.” 

“Bat———" os 

“Gentlemen,” said »Trefusis, calmly, ‘‘my 
mind is quite made up; hess that you can 
say will move wy determination Res 

They saw that he was:in earnest, and.as the. 
management of his affairs was profitable employ- 
ment, and he agg Br a them in a 2 yeser rad iy eo 
the d 

dia Lady th wil ich eh seed tt To eee 
ithe te ‘8 signature that night, 

It was unusual. They would rather one. of 
their clerks had prepared the will: in due form, 
and after a seemly delsy they could have eub- 


| Bo you. 


mitted it for Mr, Trefusis’s signature; but he 
nd determined |, 


(Trefusie) was an obstinate man, 
to have his own way. 

"T shall sleep now,” hevenid, ea hesaw the all- 
‘important document tied with: red! tape, and: 
deposited in Me Cérubb’s » pocket. * Whatewer 
pe sme Rye pba ycbeayrrren 

— you have placed un- 
ania watitines’ ta ‘aman who is almost 4 
LT consider ita terrible risk!” 


panies, slowly, “I believe it first impressions. I 
knew Basil Ross was au honesp man the first 
time I touched his hand.” 

" And I suppose he is aware of your flattering 
wishes respecting Mies Trefusia ¢” 

*€ He bas no idea of them.” 

“But you will teli him 1” 

‘Certainly not; 1 would rather leave him 
free. i know that if he cannot love her be will 
protect my Ivy from all sorrow. I trust her to 
him with implicit confidence.” 


OBAPTER Ii. 


Somewnere in the pleasantest of English 
counties stands the pretty village of King’s 
Langley, and on the outskirte there rose an 
unpretentious white house, with meadow and 
paddock at the back, aud fower-gardens in 
front, Thia was the Croft, a little homestead 
which for years had been in the possession of the 
Howards, 

Mr. Howard and his wife sat over a late 
breakfast the morning after James Trefusis made 
his will. 

Their eldest daughter was still in bed, her 
brother away at boarding-school, and the three 
younger children were pursuing their studies 
with their governess, 

Mre. Howard looked up from the newspaper, 

“Robert, have you heard anything of that 

"Only what Mab wrote, that some doctor 
told her he was in London dying, and worried 
her to goand eee him.” 

* And she very properly refused }”’ 

“Yes. I daresay the doctor was some 
poverty-stricken wretch, who hoped she would 
pay his fees out of filial gratitude,” 

But his wife-knew too much of the fashion- 
able world to agree with that. 


** Oh, no, Robert, it was Dr. Rozs! He's one 


J of the leadin *g doctors.” 


* Who told you sot” 

“Old Mrs. Pemberton always boasts of her 
friend Mrs, Talbot having no one else ; he sees 
ho one under his guineas, and It’s five if he 
comes to them.” 

* Well, he'll have to wait along while before 
anyone pays him five guineas for Bbtending J James 
Trefusis ; but, Lena, keep this from Ivy.” 

“To was thinking of Ivy put it into my head. 
Do you know she actually remembers his absurd 
prowise of coming back in seven years, 

“TY was talking to her about the children and 
what leasona they should do after Christmas. 
She just turned round with a little smile and 
said, ‘But Papa will have come home then, 
and I.shall be with bim,’” 

* Absurd |” 

" But she believes it.” 

“She never had her sister’s sense |” 

“No, or she might have married instead of 
Mabel. Anyone could seeit was Ivy John Pem- 
berton thought of first.” 

“Well, we have married one of the girls 

tabl , and as to i ais 
Kathleen is too 


**T don’t want hy Bi marry. 
fragile to wy lp to me—she is sure to 
marry ne ly and Ivy will stay here and help 
me with the 

Kathleen was one year older than Ivy; ab 
nineteen her parents belieyed her certain tomake 
a wealthy marriage. Kathleen would have been 
most happy to confirm their hopes, only at pre- 
sent the opportunity had not been granted her. 

She came in sen very. pentey a certain wax- 
doll sort of style; she her parents lan- 
guidly, and sat down to breakfast. 

* What makes you eo late, Katy?” 
* Mrs. Webb bas been here, mamma, to begin 
my dress, and she was telling me about the 


| Court. She prio there last ht to see the 
housekeeper, and. she it is lke fairyland. 
panorenn ie Cover tae it for one of his 


Tete couihiee calieiiak WIM anid isc intns 
‘thoughd was in both thelr minds, 
thing it would be for Kathleen to be 





aD | Tat aaten ‘returned the promoter 95 com- 


mistress of the Court! Mr, Chubb’s 
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having purchased a lovely property, would cer- 
tainly desire a wife. Where could he find a 
prettier, more affable one than Miss Howard of 
the Croft 

Breakfast over, Kathleen wandered careleasly 
about the house ; presently she turned into the 
schoolroom, 

“ Ivy, have you mended my dress is 

** Not yet.” 

“But I want it.” 

“T have not had time—TI will do it this after- 
noon.’ 

“You never do what you ought to do, I 
wonder you are not ashamed to eat up papa’s 
bread and yet be soidle |” 

She flounced out of the room, and Ivy turned 
to the children. 

Lessons ended the children bounded away, and 
Ivy’s weary head was buried in her hands, 

“ Oh, father, besb beloved |!” moaned the girl 
{n her sadness, ‘when will you be here? The 
time has seemed so long, father; but I know you 
have nod forgotten—you couldn’t disappoint poor 
Ivy after all these years, It seems too wonder- 
ful to be true, darling, that in ten days’ time you 
will be here, and I shall be free from uncle's 
harshness and Aunt Lena’s slights. Shall you be 
very much altered, father? And wiil you know 
your Ivy!—she would know you anywhere, 
Only ten days more! but, oh! how long they’ll 
be in passing! I can’t believe it even yet that I 
am to be happy. 

“IT think they will miss me just a little—the 
children, I mean; but I couldn't stay here for 
them. I want my father—I have wanted him 
all these years, and felt sure he would come. 

‘If Mab had only waited—if she'd have 
believed me, and put off her marriage just one 
Houle year—she’d have been happier. I don’t 
think she really loves John. I have seen her 
shudder when he kissed her, and tremble when 
he epoke crosely. I wonder people ever marry— 
married people always seem cross or disappointed, 
Of course, I can never marry anyone, and I think 
I’m glad; father will have me all to himself, 
and I could never leave him after all these long 
years of parting.” 

The girl who delivered herself of this senti- 
ment, James Trefusis’s youngest child, wae just 
eighteen, and as innocent of the world and its 
ways as she well could be. 

She roused herself from her reverie to do 
Kathleen’s commands ; but as she stitched away 
ale wondered just a little what would become of 
her cousin when she was no longer at the Croft, 
Mrs. Howard could not afford a lady’s-maid, and 
Kathleen had no notion of helping herself. 

“J think they will miss me just a little,” 
thought Ivy ; “ but, oh! how delightful it will 
be to leave the Croft and go home once more!” 

Christmas Day brought her a letter from her 
sister, Mra, John Pemberton—a, loving, tender 
epistle ; for, different as they were in character, 
the two sisters were fondly attached. Perhaps 
Mab was off her guard. Perhaps she thought 
Ivy too childish to read between the lines ; for 
her sister discovered more of the unhappiness of 
the Pembertous’ married life through that letter 
than she had ever suspected, 

Mab regretted that she could not invite Ivy 
for Christmas; but Mrs, Pemberton and her 
daughter were coming, and there would be no 
room. There was just an expression of annoy- 
ance at their frequent visits, and then Mab 
added, - 

= have not forgotten your hopes and dreams, 
IT: of all this New Year is to bring. We don’t 
think alike, dear ; but I can’t bear for the dis- 
—— pointment to come too suddenly on you. 

"t wish too much your father’s return, Ivy ; 
for I fear he will never come. I heard accident- 
ally through a stranger that #. was in London, 
very fll!” 

In London, very ill! 
known her father’s address she would have gone 
to him had she had to walk every step of the 
way ; but Ivy knew that London was a vast city, 
and that, nobody knowing his abode, she would 
be as far removed there from her father as at 
the Croft ; 20 she waited. 

But that last week seemed longer than any 


It only the girl had | 


ses dragon down to ‘breakfast on New 
bona fbi — her aunt — her pale 


, bloodshot ey: 

“fey and bor repli vealoned wth the otbor 

on holiday times, and so the girl's troubled, 
anxious face was ex to comment. 
“It is mere folly,” sald Mr, Howard, testily. 
eran Ivy, fs no more chance of 
having news rel 9 Synth deme lacy 
eee ae Oe ee 

I shall hear to-day!” said Ivy, faintly; 

“ tells me that if he is alive he will 
come or write,” 
* He will not enter m doors!” 

“Then I can meet outside,” 

Ivy, wistfally ; “ the snow and cold won’t matter, 
so that we are together.” 

A prolonged knock at the front door. Mr, 
Howard glanced at his watch. 

“ Half-past nine ; too late for the pont.” 

Two bright pink spots burned in Ivy’s cheeks, 
She fixed her eyes on the door, The housemaid 
soon appeared, 

‘*A gentleman is asking for Miss Trefusis, 
ma’am !” she said, addressing her mistress. 
“Miss Trefusis!” For care that sound had 
been unheard at the Croft ; the girls had been 
called simply Miss Mabel and Miss Ivy. Their 
=e not bear the name of the man he 


Mrs. Howard glanced at her husband. 

“A gentleman, \ Brooke }” she sald, in- 
quiringly. 

“ Yes, ma’am ;” confusedly, 

“ Ask his name.” 

Ivy had risen, but Mr. Howard’s outstretched 
arm cut off her escape. 

A moment more and the servant returned with 
a card, “ Basil Ross, M.D.” 

Mr. Howerd looked bewildered. For a 
physician whose name wae in everyone's 
mouth, whose horses were worth their weight in 
gold, to come thirty miles with a measage to a 

1 he had never seen was in itself remarkable, 

rose. 

* You had better come with me, Ivy.” 

Basil Ross felt his heart ache as he gazed on 
the girl of whom he had heard so much—beauti- 
ful, desolate and sad—drossed plainly, even to 
meanness, and yet with an air and grace a prin- 
cess might have snvied. 

She forgot all ceremony; she ran to the 
atranger and took his hand, 

it Papa, papa t ” 

‘*T have come to take you to him. 
get ready at once?” 

Mr. Howard drew himself up stiffly. 

“ Perhaps you are nob aware, sir, this young 
lady is my ward? 

Basil smiled; 

“T have understood from Mr, Trefuals that he 
left his children under your protection for seven 
years, which time expires to-day.” 

* “Tt is unheard of, to take Ivy awey after all 
my wife and I have done for her, the trouble and 
expense she has been to us,” 

Dr. Rosas glanced at the girl’s homely brown 
dress, He did not fancy the Howards had been 
to much expense for her toilet, 

‘‘ That part of Mr. Trefusis’s obligation I am 
empowered to discharge,” he said, gravely. “A 
hundred a-year for each of his children, would, 
he thought, be a fair rerouneration ; that will, I 
think, be fourteen hundred pounds, since the 
boy died before he had been with you six 
monthe, and Mrs. Pemberton has been married 

ear. 

gi it Howard stared. 

“ Fourteen hundred pounds! It is more than 
@ year’s income.” 

Ivy had left the room to make her prepara- 
tions—the two men were alone. , 

“I never said anything about remuneration.” 

“Mr. Trefusis is most anxious you should 
accept it. I have the sum here in bank-notes.” 

But, engpeaphila 2s ko was, Mr. Howard had 
a certain amount of honesty. 

“T think, if he can afford it, he ought to pay 
us something, but fourteen hundred pounds is 
ridiculous.” 

“ Mr, Trefusis ia perfectly satisfied the amount 


Will ‘you 


Mr, Howard thought of his wife’s perpetual 
demands for money, the fast increasing expenses 
of his family, and consented, 

srr omg the notes and handed them to. 


“ There oon pony Laer 


good in the man, 
after all,” concluded Mr. Howard, "I hope he 
has made enough to keep himself lenseit ‘becldee this ;. 
I shoulda’t like to take [t unless——” 

Basil’s eyes * 

** You need have no fear, sir.” 

Ivy entered as he finished He gave 
her hand in perfect silence, led her to 
the waiting carrisge. Mr. Howard was fat ian 
ing like a man awakened too suddenly from # 
dream. 

‘Tt can’t be true,” he told his wife. 

in the world to get 


“ Trefusis was the last man 
rich.” 


* “T don’t know,” said Mrs. Howard, slowly, 
“we used always to think him clever.” 

Meanwhile Ivy and her were tra ae 
fast as steam could take t to London. 
~— very little—once Ivy put her hand gently 

pd 9 ysician’s arm, 3 

re Ts =. 

“Dy i th 

“My poor child, I think so ; he is the victim of 
a fell but he will nob regret his death since 
he has lived long enough to see hie child,” 

A servant, w ae Sy admitted them at the bijou 
villa, declared Mr. Trefusis to be 


same. 
Besil, with innate delicacy, drew back. peg 
that after seven years’ separation father and 
daughter would meet best alone. 

He stood in the are roe and the girl’s joyous. 
voice reached hi 

“T knew you at come.” 

He could not hear the father’s aoe 4 but he 
guessed its nature, for Ivy answered with a 


sob,—- 

“Oh! father, oe me,” 

“T can’t, « would not ifI could. Your 
Bt dt eon for me in. Heaven, snd I shall 
tell her of her child's faith, 
would have broken my heart had you turned 
against me,” 

"T could not, I loved you.” 

“ Mabel has.” 

“ Poor Mab, I don't think she is too happy.” 

“ She has her husband.” 

“Yeu! he seemed so fond of her, and - Mab 
ar ne yulbaromytagatinee yy have a home of her 

own and money to spend.” 

"He stroked the girl's fair hair caressingly. 

“Ivy, don’t you want to know if I have come 

k rich?” 


She shook her head, 

“I never thought of that. I always felt you 
would come, I thought, however poor you 
we could have a little cottage , and 
would take in needlework or teach music, so that, 
we might not be 

“ Qhild,” said faintly, “I am a rich. 
man, and I don’t think poverty will ever touch. 
you ; but there are worse troubles than being 
poor, I could not bear for you to be married a 
your sister has. J could not bear to see my Ivy 
an unhappy wile.” 

“ I shall never marry anyone, dad!” 

“ Why not!” sharply. 

“ Because to marry one must fall in love, and I 
don’t think it is in my nature.” 

Her father sighed. 

'€ You will be a great heiress, child, and you 
have no relations near enough to guard you * sce 
fortune-hunters, I had s dread upon me you 
would be married for your money, and so 
will tell you. T made sronge wid, but 1 id i 
for your sake, child r 

“To doean’t matter,” sald Ivy, quaintly ; * no- 
thing matters if I must lose you,” 

“Tt oaatters very much. I couldn’t die, Ivy, and 
know | had left you uncared for. You be 
menyy, toy Rete-gicts Air Ae. Epes Sa and 
you can trust him. 

The voice grew fainter. Basil Ross grew 
alarmed, and entered, The gir! was kneeling by 


aH 








month of the seven years that had preceded it ; 
\ 


should be that sum,” 


the sofa, her head pillowed on ber father’s breast. 
She could not see the change that had passed 


. 
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over his features, but the physician ew and 


** Is that you, doctor?” asked the dying man, 
feebly. 

** Yes ! you see we were In time, Mr. Trefusis. 
You were spared to see your daughter,” 

“Thanks to you. Ivy,” he turned to his child, 
‘ trust him for my sake; he has been the best 
friend I ever had when you hear all-—remember 


that. 

Ho put. the ait eool, thin hand into Basil's ; 
then there came a long, long silence, Ivy sus- 
pected nothing. Basil knew that her face was 
resting on the dead. * 

Very, very gently he raised her, and supported 
her into the next room, 

* Let me stay,”’ she pleaded. 

‘* He does not need you now, poor child, Don't 
you understand it is all over?” 

‘« And he is dead ¢” 

“He {is with your mother,” said Basil, 
earnestly, “If you remember how he loved her 
you Boge know it is happiness for them to be to- 

t ” 


it Bub I am all alone,” 

‘* Poor child |” 

“ Dr. Ross, he said someone would take care of 
mé. Whom did he mean!” 

“T think he meant me. I know he asked me 
to be your guardian,” 

She sighed, 

Are you sorry }” . 

“You don’t understand. I have counted the 
weeks and days so until this meoting, and 
now——-" 

Re it eas at her with a great pity at his 

“ Tt will comfort you in time to think how he 
lone’ Pee all your faith and trust was re- 
war Now tell me, will you stay here, and 
who shall I send for to be with you?” 

**T will stay.” 

‘* But not alone #” 

**Mab could not come.” 

** Shall I send for Mrs. Chubb? Her husband 
was your father’s lawyer. She is a good-natured, 
kind-hearted sort of woman.” 

Ivy wondered he did not suggest his own wife ; 
perhaps he guessed her thoughts, 

*T live alone, excepting for my sister, and I do 
not think you would care for her—I mean she is 
not the sort of person one turns to in trouble,” 

He despatched a telegram, and in two hours 
Mrs, Chubb appeared—a pleasant, buxom matron 
of forty. She took Ivy into her arms and cried 
over her ; she pebted and comforted the girl in a 
way, I think, only mothers know ; and, after 

her installed as mistress for the time of 
the bijou villa, Basil departed for the grim house 
in Dolby-square, 

"T never saw Trefuaia’s will; bub of course it is 
as he sald, and the girl is left to my guardianship. 
Poor little thing,” he reflected ; “ this will be but 
& dull home for her, but we must do our best, 
and she will not be left long under our care. 
Ivy Trefusis, one of the greatest heiresses of the 
day, is not likely to remain long unwooed and 
won,” 


He propounded the echeme to his sister at 
dinner, A ward of his,a young lady, was coming 
to make her home with them. ehitabel snorted 
disapproval—she hated young ladies. 

* And,” went on Baail, calmly ; ‘no pains or 
expense must be spared in her reception and 
entertainment, She isa great-heiress, and I am 
amply remunerated for anything I may spend on 
her oe * . 

suppose you mean to marry her }” 

Basil's face grew black as thunder. 

‘When I contemplate matrimony, Mehitabel, 
I will inform you. va the goodness to under- 


“ And do try if you can’t brighten up the place 





a little ; it will strike a young girl as very 
desolate, I'm sure our furniturs looks to me as 
if it all came from Noah’s Ark.” 

oe Basi! ! ” 

‘Well, my dear, if you went cut and saw other 
people’sdrawivg-rooms you'd understand, perhaps, 
that ours seems unlike them all.” 

“My mother was thought the most tasteful 
woman of her day. Thec and tables that 
were good enou for her are good enough for 
me. 

“ But she’s been dead nearly forty years.” 

**T think this house a most comfortable place,” 

It’s as dingy as a cellar.” 

** Nice Indigo curtains and chocolate paper. 
What more would you have?” 

“Much less in point of colour—something 
light,” 

“To want washing?” : 

“Well, Mehitabel, the laundress hasn’t yeb 
refused to do our washing. Look here,” and he 
took out his cheque-book, and hadtily filled in a 
draft for twenty pounds, ‘Just take this, and 
see if you can’t spend the money in making two 
rooms pretty and homelike for Miss 'T'refusis, just 
to make her feel she is among friends who care 
for her happiness.” 

Miss Mehitabel was not generally addicted to 
dishonesty, but those twenty pounds never 
fulfilled their mission, They were added to the 
old maid’s little hoard at the Post-office Savings 


OHAPTER III, 


Ir seemed to Ivy as if she were in some terrible 
dream from which she must presently awaken. 

The day she had so longed for was come. She 
had seen her father again, but he had left her, 
and she-was just as lonely and deserted as when 
she had got up that morning at the Croft, 

She sobbed herself tosleep. Kindly Mrs. Chubb, 
who satand watched her, decided James Trefusia 
must surely have been mad when he decided 
his last will and testament. 

“She isa mere child,’ thought the puzzled 
matron. “I don’t suppose she has ever thought 
* a ae and Dr. Ross must be thirty-five if he 

a day,” 

She and. Ivy were good friends. She showed 
the motherless girl every kindness during the 
sad days when they were together. 

It was she who answered Mrs, Howard's pres- 
sing offers of coming to her niece’s assiatance—she 
who defended Ivy when Mr. Pemberton and his 
wife came to her for her deceit. 

“There was no deceit in the matter,” sald the 
good lady, bluntly. ‘* Miss Trefusis believed in 

father and your wife did not—-that’s all the 
difference, Mr, berton.” 

The young husband's face grew livid. 

‘* My wife is the eldest sister—she ought to be 
Mr. Trefusis’s sole heiress, if he had anything to 
leave.” 

“He hed plenty,’ returned Mrs, Chubb, 
coolly. “This house, and the Court at King’s 

iey—furniture, carriages, horses, and jewels, 
besides about half-a-million of money. Don't 
you think it’s a pity you thought yourself too 
good for your father-in-law’s acquaintance }” 

“T daresay he has remembered Mabel,” said 
the banker, placidly, “1b would be absurd to 
leave so much to a le girl like Ivy.” 

“You are to be invited tothe funeral, Mr. 
Pemberton, and the will is to be read directly 
afterwards,” 

*T shall certainly be it.” 

“T don’t like the myself,” declared Mrs, 
Chubb; “and my husband protested against It, 
but Mr, Trefusis was just as obstinate as a rock.” 

Considering the wealth of the dead man there 
were very few followers at his funeral, All re- 
turned to the house, and when Ivy and Mra, 
Chubb went to meet the mourners they found 
Mr, Howard, Mr, John Pemberton, Dr. Ross and 
the lawyer, who held the all-important docu- 
ment in his hands, 

Mr, Chubb looked troubled. 

“TI wish to say,” he began, hurriedly, “ that 
Dr. Ross isan entire stranger to the contents of 
this will. It was drawn up by the express desire 





of my late client, I represented to him the serious 
inconvenience and embarrasement it might oc- 
casion to the parties concerned, but Mr, Trefusis 
persisted in his original wish.” 

Ib was a very short document, Ivy’s name was 
mentioned first, She was left entirely to the 
guardianship of Mr. Ross and Messrs, Chubb, 
solicitors, of the Inner Temple, 

Iv was directed that until her mojority she 
should reside under the care of the pbyeician, and 
a liberal allowance was to be made for her 
suppord, 

hen came the claure so distasteful to Mr, 
Chubb. 

‘And bearing inmind my daughter’s youth 
and, inexperience I do desire and pray that she 
and my friend Basil Ross take each other for man 
and wife, and ig together ail the property, 
real and personal, leave behind me ; but Ii, 
after due consideration, my daughter refuses to 
marry Dr. Ross, then everything sha!l revert to 
him, and she shall have a portion of ten thou- 
sand pounds upon her marrying with the consent 
of her then guardians, And if Dr. Ross refuse 
the hand of my daughter then I bequeath my 
whole property to him in trust for her sole use 
and benefit so long as she shall remain unmarried, 
and I trust him to judge if her husband be 
worthy of her, and if she marry, to use his own 
discretion as to the disposal of her fortune.” 

There was breathless silence as the solicitor 
finished. 

Ivy sat with two deep pink spots on her cheek; 
then her head fell back suddenly on Mrs, Chubb's 
shoulder, and she fainted away. 

When she came to herself she was lying on o 
sofa in the pretty drawing-room all alone, She 
put one hand to her aching head and tried to 
think, Alas! too soon it all came back to her, 

“T have got to live in this house three years, 
and all the time he will be thinking I waut to 

him! Oh, it is wretched!” 

Enter Mrs, Chubb with tea and toast, She 
was one of those women who believe a cup of tea 
a remedy for all ills. 

Ivy turned to her with trembling lips, 

*' Where is he ?’”” 

“Who, dear?” 

"Dr. Ross.” 

“ Downstairs with my husband, He seems as 
much troubled and put about as you are.” 

“Why is he waiting ?” 

“Don’t you remember, dear, it was settied he 
should take~you home with him to Dolby- 
square?” 

“Oh!” 

“Tt was your father’s own doing, dear. He 
set such etore by Dr, Ross,” 

‘* He looks a good man,” half-dreamily. 

" He’s good enough, but he’s much too old for 
& pretty, fairy-like creature like you.” 

Ivy sighed, 

*€Please, don’t,” she said, gently. ‘‘I never 
mean to marry anyone, and nowl am afraid 
Dr. Rose will think he ought to propose to me.” 

The brougham was at the door. Ivy saw it, 
and knew it waa waiting for her, She turned to 
Mrs. Chubb, 

“Will you ask Dr. Ross to come here, 
please 7” 

She had seen him often since her father’s 
death—had grown to think of him as a kind 
friend, and learned to be glad he was her 

ardian ; but if she had seen hii now for the 

st time she could not have been more terribly 


em le 
* Oaly one look at his face—at the bewildered 
expression of it—-told his confusion far exceeded 
hers, and, woman-like, she grew calm, and com- 
posed herself just by the effort to put him at 
ease, 


**T wanted to tell you,"w#he began, gently, 
“that we need not trouble ourselves about my 
father’s will, Dad was so avxious about me. 

daresay he never thought hew stravge it 
sounded,” 

"I think,” said Basil, with knitted brows, “ if 
you will consent to come to Dolby-square all can 
be arranged,” 

“ How!" very icily. 

“T can, as the will directs, in all possibility, 
take all fitting care of your property, and transfer 
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it and youreelf to another's keeping when you 
have chosen your future husband,” 

**7 shall never have a husband,” 

* Your father trusted you to me,” went on 
Baall, gravely. “I will take what care of you & 
brother might. I will do my utmos to make 
you happy, and promise faithfully never te oppose 
your choice, : 

“Thank you. You said you had.a sister ; you 
must tell her about-—~” - 

** About the provisions of your father’s will? 
most certainly oot 

“Ts she older or younger than you {” 

* Much older,’ 

‘Oh!” 

**T fear you will fiad her a dull companion, bat 
ib seems the best arrangement I can make for 
you, Perhaps you have young friends you would 
care to Invite on a visit ” 

**T have no friends.” 

‘*Mr, Pemberton hag been telling me his wife 
hopes to see a great deal.of you, and that his 
mother will call on you. I/think when your first 
months’ of mourning are over we shall manage 


‘to make you happy amongst ue.” 


"J shall never be happy again. Don’t you 
ee,” she sobbed, what long years of loneliness 
stretch out before me, I have lost my darling, 
and may live to be aa old, old woman before I 
ean go to him,” 

Basi! emiled half sadly 

**Tohink you will find other love to replace 
that you have lost.” 

Miss Trefusis's worldly possessions had already 
veached Do!by-square. Perhaps Basil doubted 
Miss Mehitabel's taste, for, aluhough he had given 
nac that cheque he made a great many purchases 
himself on behalf of Ivy’s home. 

Two rooms on the firet floor had been appor- 
tioned to his guest. Originally, these rooms com- 
municated, but the door had heen removed, and 
replaced by a heavy eastern curtain ; some soft 
fur rugs bad besn scattered about thesitting room, 
pod a new sulte purchased for it; there were 
white lace muslin curtains ab the wiadows, and 
& jardinié-e full of hardy ferns, It was not so 
pretty as Mr, Trefusis’s bijou villa, but it was s 
good deal batter than anyone could have expected 
who hac seen the room one week before, shrouded 
in Mies Mehitabel's fudigo moreen. 

In perfect aflence Basil and his ward entered 
the gloomy house, He led the way up the broad 
abaircase to the little sanctum prepared for her. 
A bright fire played in the grate ; the soft rays 
of a moderator lamp shone on the new furniture, 
and gave it a pretty, homelike look, 

Basil placed a chair for his companion. 

"]y hope you will try to feel ab home. I have 
engaged & casid to walt on you, and your father’s 
carriage will be sent here for your use, I’m not 
accustomed to young ladies; but, believe me, I 
sincerely wish you to be happy here.” 

* And this is to be my own sitting-room?” 

**Yes, I sent to Madie’s for some new books 
for you, The pisno is one your father chose, I 
want you to understand you are a very important 
young lady,” he added, in a lighter tone, ‘‘ and 
most of your wishes can be gratified. Mr, Chubb 
fixed your private allowance at twenty pounds a 
month, but if you find it fasufficient let me 
know.” 

She took the pretty purse he handed her, and 
then she leoked up isto his face with a strange, 


~wistful expression on her lips. 


“Dr. Ross, why are you so kind to me?” 

‘Because, short as wae our acquaintance, I 
had a very real regard for your father.” 

Her eyes filled. 

“You can’t thiak how it pleases me to hear 
you say so, All these years I have heard him 
misjudged and harahly spoken of,” 

Basil smiled sadly.” 

“T think, even if he hed not appointed me your 
guardian, IT must have taken an Interest in you. 
It seemed to me so unspeakably touching that 
he should be restored to you for so brief o 
space,” 

Me And you knew he could not live?” 

“T knew it from the first,” 

Left alone, Ivy burst into tears, There was 
something so strange and solemn in this home- 

oming that she could not restrain her grief, 








She saw the care and trouble Dr. Ross had taken 
for her, and knew that she owed it to his regard 
for her dead father. 

“Té his sister ie like him I might have been 
very happy here but for dear papa’s will,” was 
her final reflection, and then the door opened to 
admit a neat maid-servant, 

* Dinner ab seven, please, Miss Trefusis, and 
shall I help you dress i” 

She was the daughter of Basil's coachwan, and 
had been selected by the doctor as maid to the 
heiress, Mrs: Caubb had purchased a hand- 
some mourning outfit, which Mary had carefully 
unpacked, She dressed her young lady in « soft 
black grenadine, heavily trimmed with crape ; 
she put jet ornaments on the fair white throat 
and rounded arms, fastened @ white rosebud in 
the golden hair, and asked,— 

“Shall I show you the way to the drawing- 
room, miss,or will you wait upstairs until you 
hear the gong?” 

Ivy hesitated, 

“To's much nicer up here, miss,” suggested 
the maid, respectfully, “There hasn't been a 
fire in the drawing-room since last Easter, and 
it'll strike like an ice well.” 

“ Then I will stay here.” 

"The doc‘or, you see, mise, sits in his study, 
and Miss Ross in the dinivg-room, Have you 
seen her, miss?” 

* No,” wondering at the omission. 

‘*She’a a peculiar Jady, Miss Trefusis, Very 
stiff fv the back, She’s very proud.” 

"Ts she like the doctor ?” 

‘' Not the least in the world. The doctor is 
fifteen years younger, and just an angel, if ever 


one walked about iv a black coat and tall hat, as- 


father saye—who’s driven him for years; but 
Miss Mehitabel——” 

The pause was most expressive, It did nob 
impress Ivy in her hostess’s favour. 

“She's very pious, you see, Miss Trefusis,” 
went onthe mid, apologetically. “She's been 
out the live long afternoon at a committee meet- 
ing for supplying cabmen with pocket testa- 
ments. Sne came home just now drenched to 
the skin,” 

All further conversation was stopped by the 
scund of the gong. Ivy went timidly down the 
broad stairease, when she saw the doctor in 
front ; he turned with a look of relief, 

“ Let me take you in to dioner ?” 

The dining-room almost froze Ivy. It was 
furnished after Misa Mebitabel's own heart, with 
the ancient treasures which had belonged to her 
mother. 

Miss Mehitabel herself, in a hideous chestnut- 
coloured merino trimmed with grey braid, sat at 
the head of the table, her thin bair parted down 
the middle, and adorned at the back witha 
ridiculous bow of ribbons to match her dress, 
Her face was vinegar in a degree; the doctor's 
lavieh expenditure in the last week had driven 
her frantic. 

She dared not remonstrate, but she had no 
kindly feeling for the girl who had been thé 
cause of what she deemed his reckless extrava- 


ce, 

“Miss Trefusis, this ig my sister Mehitabel. 
Let me present to you my ward, Ivy Trefusis ¢” 

Miss Ross extended her flabby fingers, which 
made Ivy feel as if she had come into close con- 
tact with a fish. Then they sat dowa—pea 
soup, plentifal but homely, leg of mutton and 
rice pudding. Ivy decided her host was a single 
man, Tbe wine was put on the table and some 
oranges. Ivy ate one, and then obeyed Miss 
Mehitabel’s signal. 

The drawing-room justified Mary's wary A 
tion of its temperature. It was furnished 
brown holland so stiff and slippery that Ivy had 
much ado not to roll off her uncomfortable high- 
seated chair; Miss R sa sat opposite, with some 
knitting in her hand, 

i Me will be very dull with us, Miss Tre- 
sis ” 


“I think not, I am used to 9 quict life,” 
** We never go anywhere.” 
* "J am glad ”—she glanced at her deep mourn- 
ing—‘‘for I don’t think I could bear gaiety just 
eb,” ¢ 


“ Have you known Basil long 1” 





"Dr, Rows } about a week.” 
“ Ah ! you've not found*him out age 
Dr. Ross came in then, followed by the coffee 


is sister exclaimed {n surprise, 

“You here, Basil! Whatever has made you 
desert your study }” ' 
“Tt is very cold, and I fancied a cup of 

coffee.” 

But he never touched the coffee; he devoted 
himself to Ivy's entertainment until, aj the 
stroke of nine, Miss Mehitabel arose. 

“ Good-night |” she said to Miss Trefusis, “I 
make it a rule never to be up after nine,” 

No kindly wishes for her guest’s repose, no 
sympathy or gentleness, such things were uot la 
Mies Mehitabel’s nature ; she stalked oub of the 


room and the door. ~ 
Bagil kept + for a minute, then he crossed © 
the room and stirred the fire into a ruddy 
8, a : 

Ivy,” he asked, suddenly, “if I am to be 
your guardian, don’t you I might call 
you by your Christian name }” 

“I should prefer it.” 

‘1 want to know whether you would like to 
have a companion.”™ 

* A companion?” 

“You have seen my. sister; now you must 
guess for yourself ; you will receive little kind- 
ness or consideration at her bands, Aren't 


afraid of the life before you? W' "t 
you like mie to you s lady to read 
with you, walk with you, and talk to you?” 

“JT should hate it!” ., 

oh een ea & such a nice arrange- 
ment ou,” he dejectedly. 
bette sho yates Sk oe ose , 

ot uy oue 4 
«'F cannot fency it; it-would drive me mad.” 


** Did you always live here, Dr. Ross!” 
“ Not always ; why?” 

“The house looke as if it had gone on and on 
just the same for years.” i, 
“That is my sister's doing ; she hates change. 

1s RE eS 

ii es.” ‘ 

And yet you said anyone with you always 
would drive you mad!” 

He aniiled, ‘ 

“] don’t think Mebitabel is with me much ; 
for days and days I never see her except at - 
meals.” 


“ Wh ” 


“T don’t know; I go my way 
hers. We have not much in common, 
wor 


** Doesn’b it make perros 9 
** Not the least in the ld i” - 


aA 
E 
F 


a seen ux the conen, “RAE we 
% stress on the pronoun, “ 

ean to be always with him, and share all 

his hopes and fears—to be part of himself. 
Bast wt onht . lovely she how 

lt t how was, & 
pRinge ‘eal find someone who would let her 
be always with him, and let her share his hopes 
end fears, and be part of himself. Some one! 


Ah ! yes, but not a brother. 
“You hada 
“Yes, he and I were just all the w 

other. It almost broke my 

Oh! if Rob had only lived!” 

“J shall be a substitute, T 

Baall, sadly; tut I want you to 


yf 
& ER 


! 
1 


object is to make you happy. Ivy”"—and he 
took her hand almost odlomanly = all thet 
troubles you in your father's wil trast me 
as you would have trusted Rob.” . 

* How good you are to me!” 

*AmI} Lam not ueed to women. Iam not 
a very rege ge hy take care of a fragile, 
delicate child like you, Ivy, but I mean to tlo 
my best. This is @ dall home for you,” he went 
on gravely, “and I don’t see ig Byte} 
it much brighter. Girls want and 


and all that sort of thing to make them happy, 


-| don’t they 1” 


“ Not all girls.” 


He pressed her band gravely, and bade ber 
good-night. 


So ended Ivy's first night in her guardian's 
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by- were very different from the 
ight home she had looked forward to with her 
father at leash she was happier far than she had 
ever been at the Croft. 

-*T have an invitation for Ivy,” said her 


a little gravely, one bright June even- 
when dinner was over, and the two had 


to the drawing-room, where Miss 
had fallen asleep over her knitting, 
“TI don’t want to go “ad 


FE eo ry Moar Basil, bot une 8 ia 


PB gb poner pele Sery 
y the Black Forest. 
It would bea splendid change for you, Ivy ; 
ou are looking very white and thin. I have 

1 wondering lately whether London suited 


a. 
rer Thad rather not go.” 

uae thoughtful —at last a light dawned 
on 

“ You are thinking you would not like to incur 


such an o » bat you may dismiss that 
fear, child. tra each pays their 
own share. I could Talbot & cheque 
before you started.” 


“You don’t understand,” Ivy stamped her foot 
rp goa *T like Mrs, Talbot extremely, but 
I "6 want to go to her ball, and I won't go 
abroad with her. 

**You won't! Flat rebellion |” 
a“! think it is very unkind of you to suggest 


it. 

“T mesn It In ail kindness, Ivy. I thought you 
would have been delighted.” 

te I am not,” 

“ You don’t seem to understand the position, 
child,” said the Doctor, half wearily. "You 
ought Pod go into society and eee different 

e. 


a Why } ” 
Basil bit his lip. He objected to the question, 
She ought to have understood what he had left 


unsaid, 
“T stand in your father’s place, Ivy,” he began, 


& little ly. 
” Papeal weve have wanted to geb rid of 


me. If youare tired of me, Dr, Ross, and want 
to send me away from Dolby-equere, why can’t 
you say so?” 

** Tl am. not tired of you,” he rejoined, ¢coldly; 
"but I know. the world, and you do not.” 

‘* What has that to do with Mrs, Talbot’s invi- 
tation I should like to know?” 

“Do you know what people will say if I keep 
you shut up here?” ed Basil, with more of 


pain than {n his voice. ‘‘ They will say 
pomp van 
I was cutting you 


of your father's confidence, 
from all society in the hope 
of securing you for myself.” 

Ivy’s cheeks flamed, 

% couldn’ t,” 

‘They would | I met Chubb yesterday, and 
he asked me, with a sarcastic. smile, when I 
should require his aid to draw my marriage settle- 
ments,” : 

“ How could he?” ui. 

* You see how it is,” said Basil, gently. “If I 
seem. to keep you at home it will be noised 
abroad that I to prevent you meeting eligible 

“ And if I meet the eligible suitors what next, 


Dr. Row?” 
bag wt li x 


shall to a husband's keeping, 
preg guardianship will be a thing of the 


How glad you'll be.” 
Sor ens deerek Ing 1* 

a i exclaimed the penitently, ‘I 
@m cross and out of sorte; you must for- 


“ And I may tell Mrs, Talbot you accept her 
invitations 1” 

TT suppose so,” 

* You foolish child, you don’t know how much 
pleasure is in store for you.” 

She looked at bic with a strange earnestness in 
her my blue eyes. 

“Dr, Ross, 

“ What ts it?) Surely you are not frightened of 
me, Ivy +” 

* No, only I want to ask something.” 

“ Ask away.” rt 

"May I come back here after I have been 
abroad? Will you keep my place here open for 
me just as itis now?” ? 

He told her simply ‘' yes.” She little knew 
how the question moved him ; she little guessed 
that long into the silent hours of the night he sat 
wrapped in silent thought, a bitter, bitter covflict 
going on between his love and price. 

It had come te this; just as poor James Tre- 
fusis had hoped and desired-had things turned out. 
Basil Ross had fowhd bis heart, and given it ovce 
and for ever to his ward. He loved Ivy with 
a devotion which was keenett pain ; it made him 
miserable to think a day must come when another 
would claim her for his own. 

Basil Ross loved Ivy Trefusis as his own life, 
but be never dreamed of telling her so, He 
believed her affection for her father’a memory, 
and ber regard for himeelf, might win favour in 
a consent she would afterwards bitterly repent. 
Besides, he did not want to be married from 
gratitude or out of respect to a dead father's 
wishes, He did not care for Ivy’s hand unless 
her heart went with it. 

What it cost him to propose her absence no 
tongue could guess, He knew that from the 
moment she left Dolby-equare there would be a 
blank in his life ; he knew alo what she ia her 
innocence did not, that it was well-nigh im- 
possible she could return to his house and take 
up the thread of their daily intercourse where it 
had been dropped. 

He might keep her place empty ; indeed, no 
one else could fill it; come when she would it 
would be waiting for her, but she was little more 
than a child now, She would return to him a 
woman, and the old easy familiar relationship 
could never be resumed. 

He himself took her to Mrs, Talbot's the night 
of the ball ; she wore soft floating robes of shim- 

i mering white si'k, trimmed with fancy lace ; she 
had roses and jasmine for her sole ornaments, and 
she looked like some fair vision of innocence and 
beauty. 

“ Your father would have been proud of you, 
child,” breathed ber dian, 

© Do I look nice?” 

* You look, as you always do, beautiful |” 

She blushed crimson, and not another word 
was exchanged until they reached Mrs, Tal- 
bot’s. 

** Dr. Rose,” whispered Ivy, as he led her up 
the steps, “do you ever dance?” 

“ Not often.” 

“T wish you'd dance with me.” 

He smiled, 
ae have,better partners than I could be, 

ild.’ 

And she had the best dancers, The highest 
names in the room flocked to Miss Trefusis. Her 
card was soon full. 

Dr. Ross did not linger long. He stayed 
about an hour and then took his leave, it being 
arranged the carriage should be sent later on 
for Ivy, 

. ry handsome man, your guardian, Mics 
Trefasis!” exclaimed a beardiess baronet, whose 
devotion fo the new beauty was painfully evi- 
dent. 

“Tebet”. . ; 

" Didn't you ever look at him?” 

“T don’t think I ever though? about it,” 

“ Ah, he’s a good fellow—only one fault that I 
con!d ever discover.” 

** And that?” 

«Surely you have found it out. No? Then 
he must be a more skilful deceiver than I thought 
for, ” 





“What is ftt—you are miking me quite 
os Sa aa ea 





“He hates women,” said Sir Charles Wood, 
simply, “I don’t know the cause; perhaps 
some one jilted him long ago, or he may have 
been engaged to a girl who died; but he can’t 
bear women. I was perfectly astonished to sea 
hict here,” 

“ He has to endure the sight of me pretty oftex, 
I live at Dolby-square,”’ 

"Do yout Well, perhaps you'll teach him 
better, He has a horrid old sister. Perhaps he 
thinks most women are on her model, I know 
he told me once that the gentler sex could be 
divided into two classes—those who had guilty 
souls and those who had none at all.” 

“ How horrid 1” 

“He must bave been unfortunate in his ex- 
perience. You, doubtless, will teach him better.” 

Bat Ivy, reflecting over the worde, decided she 
did not wish to teach him better. He hated 
women, ergo he hated her. He had put up with 
her #!l these mouths fur her father’s sake, Now 
he was weary of the sacrifice, and caught at the 
firat decent excuse for getting rid of her. 

Ivy wae unfeignedly angry. She told herself 
she hated her guardian, but yet she bitterly re- 
sented this attempt to get rid of her, 

Then a sudden fear came to her and dyed her 
cheek, 

"Can he be afraid that I shall fall in love 
with him! Does he imagine I wish the condi. 
tions of my father’s will carried out? I will 
soon show him that he Is mistaken—that Ivy 
Trefusis is too proud to bestow her affections 
on apy man unasked,” 

Tn spite of this eptrited resolve, in spite of 
her positive certainty that she cared nothing In 
the world for Basil Roes and what he thought 
of her, Ivy had a kind of heart-sickness, a 
Strange weariness of everything, as she drove 
home that night, 

Her guardian had not come for her. He was 
detained by & case of sudden illness, the coach- 
man said. Mise Trefusis decided that was a 
mean excuse, He stayed away because he ob- 
jected to her company. 

“Tl show him I don't care,” concluded the 
young lady; and, by way of keeping her re- 
solve, she ciied quietly to herself all the way 
home, and looked so troubled and altogether de- 
pressed that no one would have .recoguised her 
for the bright young beauty who left the old 
house so gleefully a few hours before, 

Before she went to bed that night—or worn- 
ing--Mies Trefusis indited a few llnes to her 
aunt, sdying she was shortly going on a foreign 
tour, and she should be very pleased to spend a 
week at the Croft before she left England, 

“There,” declared Ivy, as she fastened up her 
letter, “ they are sure to accept my proposal, 
Mrs, Talbot says she must start in a fortnight, 
so Lahall nob be here to trouble him much 
longer. He must see for,hinself that I am as 
acxious to go away as he is to get rid of me.” 

But she had a very restless, feverish night. 
Dr. Ross was ia bis consulting room before eleep 
visited his ward’s eyes, and then it was a very 
fitful slumber, uneasy and disturbed, so that 
Ivy awoke at twelve heavy and unrefreshed. 

“I'd give anything to stay up here on the 
sofa,” thought the wilful girl, “ty eyes are so 
big und tired, and my head aches badly ; but [ 
must go down just to show Dr, Ross [don’t 
care what he thinks, and that if he hates women 
I don’t miud one scrap.” 

But her efforts were thrown away. Luncli 
was laid only for two, and Miss Mehitabel, on 
being questioned, replied, disdainfully,—- 

“My dear Ivy, I have given up trying to un- 
derstand Basil When you know him a little 
longer you'll never be surpriced at anything he 
does. Some lady came and fetched him away. 
I believe she wasn’t @ patient, for I specially 
asked.” 

Ivy bit her lip, She had told hers lf a dozen 
times she did not care if Dr. Ross did hate all 
women, His sister's words told her a ittle 


secret, She found that she should care very 
much, indeed, if he made one exception to his 
rule, and that exception were not herself, 

“ An old friend, I suppose ?” 

“JT don’t know, I saw them go, she was 
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crying bitterly, and Basil looked as if he had 
heard of some awful calamity.” 

Pieasant news that for the girl, who all un- 
consclously had given him her fresh young 
heart, 


CHAPTER V. 


Bastz Ross returned late that night, so late 
that Ivy had gone to bed. mw | did not meet 
the next day, Miss Mehitabel assuming her 
brother was detained from home on important 
business. Ivy thought the business, no doubt, 
concerned the lady who had summoned them 
away, aod felt disdainful. Finally, the third 
morning after Mrs. Talbot’s ball, a letter came 
from the Croft, eagerly accepting an offer of a visit, 
and promisiog the pony carriage should meet her 
at the station, 

Truly times had changed. The little drudge, 
the overworked uursery governess was to 
received as an honoured guest. Ivy put down 
the letter with a sigh; ib dawned on the girl 
slowly that she had been happier in the old time 
than she could be now, 

The sigh was still on her lips when a meseage 
came from Miss Mehitabel that her cold was too 
bad for her to get up, and at the same moment 


Dr. Ross walked in, grave, and almost stern: 


expression on his face. 

“Good morning, Ivy.” 

* Good morning.” 

She never offered him her hand; they had 
parted at Mrs, Talbot’s party, he had not seen 
her since, 

He looked a little surprised. 

“ Has anything troubled you, Ivy $” 

** Nothing.” . 

“TI thought I heard you sigh as I came in}” 

“ You were mistaken, Ob, Dr, Ross,” as they 
sat down to breakfast, “ Aunt Lena wants me to 
go and stay at the Croft for a fortnight,” 

* And do you wish to go?” 

“' T mean to write an acceptance,” 

“ How about Mrs. Talbot ?” 

“There will be plenty of time ; she does not 
start before the middle of August. I cozld come 
back from the Croft in time,” 

“Very well.” 

He relapsed into silence, but the troubled, 
anxious look on his face went to Ivy's heart. 
Like mapy another woman she would not show 
her sympathy ; instead, she exclaimed, pettishly,—- 

“Really, Dr. Ross, you might as well be a 
rtatue—you have never spoken once,” 

“TI beg your pardon, Ivy, I have very painful 
thoughta. I was wondering how I should tell 
you of them.” 

The blue eyes turned to him eagerly. 

‘What has happened ¢” 

“Do you remember Mrs, Chubb ?” 

'Peifectly. She came to me whon papa died, 
and was very kind to me.” 

"She is in great trouble. Her husband is 
dead,’ 

“Mr, Chubb, 
was he not?" 

“Yea,” measuring his words as though he 
feared to say too much, “and his brother was 
another, His brother behaved very badly, Ivy, 
and absconded last week. The shock of dia- 
covering his evil ways was too much for Mr. 
Chubb ; ib turned his brain, and he committed 
suicide. 

‘Ivy, have you thought of the difference Mr. 
Chubb’s death and his brother’s flight makes in 
gour future?” 

* No,” 

“Ot the three guardians appointed by your 
father’s will I am now the only one able to act,” 

* Yes.” 

Not by word or look would she help him in his 
painful task. 

“You remember your father’s wishes }” 

‘*T am not likeiy to forget them.” 

‘I wanted to ask you if they could be carried 
out You have been hdre some months now. 
You know me as I am-~a plain, hard-working 
man. Could you be content to spend your future 
at my side, and let me take what care I could of 
you?” 


He was one of my guardians, 





“You mean would I marry you?” 

“Exactly, Ivy, there are seventeen psa 
between us, but I could make you happy if you 
would let me try.” 

He said nothing of his love, the deep, earnest 
affection which would last his life. He argued 
she must know it. He would not say aught which 
might induce her to marry him out of pity. 

Mr, Chubb, junior, had been false to his trust, 
and absconded with the whole of Ivy’s fortune. 
King's Langley Court and the pretty bijou villa 
were all that remained of the vast possessions 
left by James Trefusis, 

She must never know -it, that was Basil's first 
resolve. He would toil early and late ; he would 
work as he had never done before, that she might 
live in lu and ignore the wrong worked her. 

"a himeell was not peceagg All the 

of the ardianship dealing 

matters fad devolved on the Chubbs. It was 
finding his ward's fortune and himeelf 
liable to be branded with onour, that made 
the solicitor take his life. He could nob support 
the shame his brother had brought on him. 

Ivy would gladly have rested her golden head 
ou Basil’s shoulder and told him she desired 
nothing better than to pass her life at his side, 
bnt pride held her back, 

“ He does not love me,” she thought, bitterly. 
“They have told him he must marry some day, 
and asIlam amply dowered, and the child of a 
friend, he thinks he may as well give me the pre- 
ference.” 

**T am waiting for my answer.” 

iL No j »” 

‘You are quite sure ?” 

* Positive. You are quite welcome to the 
large fortune my refusal places at your disposal. 
I tell you, Dr. Ross, I would rather be as poor 
as a servant-girl, I would prefer to toil day by 
day ab plain needlework, to marrying without 
ove.” 

He sighed. 

“T am answered. You may be eure, Ivy, will 
never ny you on the subject For both 
our sakes ib seemed best to me that the question 
should be set at rest, one way or the other, before 
you left here.” 

“Well, it is set ab rest,” 

"Yes, and no thought of my disappointment 
need trouble you while you are at the Croft. Mrs, 
Talbot knows how to make time pass pleasantly, 
so Tam sure you willenjoy your foreign tour, I 
hope that you will meet with every happiness 1 ” 

“ You speak as if I were going for years !” 

“ My opinion {s that you are going for years-— 
nay, for ever |” 

“ How tired we shall get of travelling.” 

“I mean,” correc Basil, gravely, “ that 
before you come back you will have selected a 
partner for life! I need not tell you, Ivy, that 
as your last remaining guardian I shall give a 
ready consent to your marriage with anyone 
worthy of you, and your whole fortune will 
be yours as fully as though you had fulfilled 
your father’s wishes.” 

To pay it would leave him poor indeed, and 
with a burden of debt upon his shoulders ; but 
had it taken the last penny in his pocket or the 
coat off bis back Basil Ross would have given 
both rather than Ivy should have been the loser. 

‘* You are very anxious to get rid of me,” said 
Ivy, bitterly. ‘Really I ought to feel flattered.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Ivy. Are you going to 
the Croft to-morrow ?" 

Yes.” 

“Well, then, we shall not have much longer 
time together. Ivy, don’t you think we might 
bury the hatchet, as the Indians phrase it, and 
be friends just the brief space of time that is 
left us together?” 

He was astonished, She took his hand and 
pressed it to her lips, then she burst into a flood 
of paasionate tears. 

“T thiok I am the most hateful girl in the 
world.” . 

“T don’t,” said Basil, gently. ‘‘ You have a 
great deal too much feeling in reality, and you 
make it your favourite amusement to pretend 
you have none at all, That's all.” 

Miss Trefusis went to the Croft, and was re- 
celved rapturously, Unele, aunt, and cousisn 


pop’ Beer sadgs if they could not make enough 


“And are you going to fulfil your father’s 
wishes and marry Dr. Ros!” asked Mrs, 
Howard, a little curiouely. 

* Oh, nol that is quite decided,” 


* And who hg ‘ 

“T don't know.” 

“ But, my dear, you ought to know ; lt affects 
your future very much |” 

“I think we mutually we should not 
sult each other. I know Dr. Ross told me when 
I wished to be married my whole fortune was at 
my disposal.” 

“ Very of him.” 


“T don’t know, He has more money than he 
ac what bs pga Sm, aa 

“He is quite a young man very 
handsome. I daresay he will yet. What 
a pity he could not come down with you. Katy 
is just the wife for a London “4 
But Ivy did not Basil's absence. 
she did not want him husband she wanted 
him even lees a6 # cousin. 

Of course, they went over to the Cuurt, not 
once, but many times, Ivy formed bright p'ans 
of what she should do when she living 


She even talked. of coming down in the 
spring, with Miss Mehitabel as 
It came on her then like a visitation that the 
Court was let for two years, and the new tenante 
were coming down next week to take possession, 
Ivy was stmply furious. The home her father 
had fitted up for her to be at other people's 


8 


orders! She went back to very angry 
with her guardian, 

He listened to her remonstrances gravely, aud 
said, slow’ 


ly,— 
“Tyy, in this matter you must trust me to 
do the best I can for your {uterests,” 

“With my income it fs nothing short of 


miserly to let the Court.” 
(Continued on page 475.) 











A PLAIN GIRL. 


—20:—— 
CHAPTER XXXVIIL—(continued ) 


Tr was the head of a young man with dark hair, 
T had a st , queer in my eyes and 
throat. Could it be George? Yes it was. He 
turned half round as he heard my voice, and 
slowly stood up. 

" You see he has taken use quite by surprise, 
after all,” said his mother, beaming on him with 
delight. “‘He came just after you went out. 
He came by the Ravenna. We never thought 
of that.” 

I bad a kind of hysterical desire to laugh at 
this, as if Mre. Karslake was yar mney Phage to 
George for the first time. I looked at 3 we 
had not met for nearly two years—not since that 
terrible interview in that pretty little drawing- 
room at Sandgate, Since then, how much had 


happened! It all flashed thr my mind in 
the instant, as they say one’s whole life is pre- 
sented to a drowning person, 


George and I were now a father and mother. 
ine was that change In our state since we had 
pe . 

He was a soldier who had won his laurels, and 
made his name, not in any feather-bed 
but where hard knocks were being dealt an 
taken, I, on my part, was promoted to the very 
considerable status of a ¢ heiress, 

George did not look either ghaitly or emaciated ; 
he was thin and tanned, certainly, and had an 
older, graver, more concentrated He 
wore his right arm in a sling. As he stood up to 
meet me he did not advance, but remained just, 
in the same spot, It was for me to accost bim, pre- 
sumably, so I came f and held out my 


hand—was not, Miranda watching us !—and 





sald, — : 
“T am glad to see you, Thope you are 
Mebhan” sop vedes aly le = peg ste 
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o'clock I joined 


“Feb. 27, 1897. 4€5 
He took my offered fingers for a moment In his | great pains with my drese, which wasa high, very * Are you not afraid of catching cold?” 
left fon | then dropped ‘them. He did not | soft, cream silk, trimmed with quantities of lace | It was George—George who, strol'ing alone 
say any Ib was not at ail a reassuring tty home dinner dress. over the tennis-ground behind me, cigar in mouth 


George. 
“Yes,” pene remaaes snatching at the op- 
aig eo lye ay Soe t. “I will go and send 
down now,” saylog I followed my sister- 


Moss, and it was with an almost superhuman 
effort that I commanded my voice and tried to 
speak in my usual tone, as I said, entering the 
at" Bie Gooetge bes axtived, Moss, ‘Talis off ba 

ir oO = 
-TOOM as ly.as you can,” 

“Won't you take yourself, my lady?” 

But I affected not to have heard this suggestion, 
as I went into m prt byes pnd 0g 
and shut and | the door, and, throwing my- 
self into a chalr, indulged in the luxury of a 
rel fac 

It me Inexpressibly ; but, half an hour 
later, when my long-drawn sobs were stifled, and 
my tears had to flow, I went over to the 
dressing-table and looked into the glass, and what 
a sight was this? 

y eyes sunken, with crimazon rims; my face 
pale, but with red patches on it here and 

I could not possibly appear in such a condition 
—no, not for hours! Besides, I was nod 
wanted, - 

George had his mother and his sister and a new 
relation—his son. 

I sat near the window, which was open, and 
watched the family party slowly ee Saga 
the grass towards a bench under the beec 

How angry I felt with my AO for the feeling 
that in my heart of hearts I thought there was 
no one like George stil. I must get all that 
mr pea ee In his hing b look 

seen eyes not ut a as 
rude, and as politely critical, as if I were some 
young lady he had beheld for the first time ; and 
I—poor fool !—for the amallest, encouragement, 
would have thrown my arms round his neck and 
kissed him, and, as far as I was concerned, by- 
gones would have been bygones; but he was as 
hard, and as wedded to his own hateful suspicions, 
as ever. 

* Then so be it!” I said. 

Hitherto I have been the docile victim of cir- 
cumstances, and my own folly, in yielding and 
admitting his right to try, and judge, and con- 
demn me, 

I had adopted a-new réle with Miranda, and 
had carried it out with succees, I would play a 
new a with George, and see how he would like 
it, He should not give all the knocks that were 
goipg ; and people who set out by being too 
humble in domestic matters would end in being 
treated as slaves, 

L intended to appear at diuner, and to do this 
with any success I must geb rid of my red eyes. 
I bathed them with cold water, then with 
eau-de-Col ; all the «me, they would keep 
filling as I ht of how Mrs. Karslake, and not 
me, had had all the pleasure, all the honour, of 
showing off little George to his father, a pleasure 
and privilege that by rights was mine, 

Presently Moss came and knocked at my door. 

I was panting to hear what she had to say, and 
what been the effect of his introduction to 
his other parent ; but then, my eyes, what tales 
cor r— pool Kang wait, 

oI flung on my bed, and said, in a 
smothered ey 0 f ; 

“Thave a headache ; I can’t talk to you now, 
Moss,” 


So Moss had to go away. 
By the time the second gong went at eight 
party in the drawing-room, 


the 
I think my facé as usual, I had taken 





—a very 

I was had worn it. once or twice 
before, so that Miranda would not exclaim “ that 
T had put on a new dress for George,”—Miranda, 
who knew so little, and who now would guesg so 


much, 

took his mother in, Miranda and I 
followed, arm-in-arm, as if we were the most 
affectionate of sisters, I knowing so well the 
rancorous hatred she bore me, 

I sat at the head, George at the foot, just asin 
old days at Sandgate—older, and far happier 
times—though then we had not these powdered 
servants-in-waiting, and a table laden with 
massive plate, anda dinner laid before us fit to 
tempt a ce, 

arslake did most of the talking. 
Miranda, too, was unusually loquacious, and toid 
her brother in a tone of playful command that 
he must fill the ho ‘ond give a lot of entertain- 
mente; that ‘one expected it of him. 

“ We have been as dull as ditch-water the last 
gy Sarva he ha 

eorge was very sorry to hear that, 
and he must try and improve on such a state of 


affairs, 

Mrs, Karsleke talked nervously and incessantly. 
She was resolved that she would not leave any 
awful pauses, nor give people time to notice that 
George and I never spoke to one another, 

He did address me once d/ro/cs of grapes. 

** May I give you some grapes!” 

To this I simply bent my head. I think he 
looked a little surprised at the calm dignity of 
my assent, When the servants had retired Mra, 


Karslake —— 

“He is charmed with little George, Ellen,” 
speaking as if she wasakind of interpreter. ‘He 
had no idea that he was not in long clothes. Of 
course he has uo experience, He says he Is big 
enough for a pony.” 

I made no reply whatever. I did not even look 
up, which, I suppose, was rude, but went on 
pretending to eat my grapes, 

After one or two long gaps between George's 
account of his passage home and a few details of 
the war we got up, and filed out one by one. 

Whilst be held the door open with his left 
arm he looked at me hard, I could feel it, but I 
kept my head studiously turned awhy. What 
the evening was like I know not, for I did not 


appear. 

The next day we had a solemn breakfast. My 
silence was oppressive, I did not speak to any- 
one excepting little George, who came In, and 
toddled round the table, and ecemed to be very 
mouch taken with his father. 

Mrs. Karslake did say a few words to me and 
I to her, but she was absorbed in her son, in 
cutting up bis meat, and being a real mother to 
him ; and Miranda was buried in her thoughts, 
and was unusually silent. 

I think, perhaps, George regretted - hie re- 
ception of me a little, and was disposed to hold 
out the tip of his sceptre, for he spoke to me 
in a general way once or twice; but J affected 
not to take the remark to myself, and made 
no replies. 

After dinner I again escaped, and, as it was a 
very hot evening, 1 went out into the grounds. 

Ib was a lovely warm summer night, the air 
was delicicus, and loaded with the perfume of 
syripga—uo wrap necessary. 

I wandered about, not feeliog very exhilarated, 


all the same ; sniffing rose, and burying my face’ 


in stalks of sweet pea, and asking myself how it 
was all going to end, and would it not be best to 
go away to my own housein Park-lane, and have 
my cousin Maggie over to stay with me! - 

-I went and sat on a den bench and 
though? this matter over. was no longer a 
black sheep at the castle, for my father had not 
only written to but actually seen uncle before he 
crossed the Atlantic, 

Yeo, I really thought that my plan would be 
the best, and far the picasantest for all parties, 
What was the use of pretending this lle? 


Besides, I was not now dependeut. At this 
moment my thoughts were interrupted by a 
voice behind me saying,— 





had accidentally discovered my retreat. 

He came round the seat and looked at me and 
Iat him. He sat down at the other corner, and 
I immediately rose to depart. 

“ Don't go,” heaaid; I’ve something to say 
to you,” coolly knocking the ashes off his cigar 
as he spoke. 

I stayed, but I eald nothing. 

‘You know we can’t go on like this,” im- 
preasively, 

I bowed my head very gravely. I knew that he 
did not like my silent mode of assent. 

“We can’t go on, you know, sitting at our own 
table like two dummies. Of course it’s a bore ; 
but we must study the servants,” 

“Study the servants!” I exclaimed ab last, 
and I laughed with irrepressible mockery, 

“You kuow what Iam thinking of—appear- 
ances,” he said, angrily. 

This mocking laugh of mine had touched him 
acutely. 

“ We must keep up appearances for the sake of 
the family name.” 

“Bother the family name!” I cried con- 
temptuously, sitting dewn as I spoke; “you 
mean your own good uame and the child's,” 

“My own good name! Thank you very much, 
for your anxiety Is in very good taste, No one 
ever threw a slur on it but yourself; and as to 
the child, I fancy his good namie Is not in any 
present, danger. Ellen,” he said, and there was 
a sudden light In his eyes, “can you—dare you 
jest at such a thing as the secret that lies between 
us—that has parted our lives }” 

“Do you believe initstill?” I asked, now 
poop | up and looking towards him with dilated 
eyes and trembling lips, 

“T’ve seen nothing to alter the case,” he said ; 
no, nothing. When I looked back memory— 
the memory of one day is too ghastly a com- 

ion.” 


"TY was a foolish little goose in those days,” I 
said, folding my arms and surveying him. “I 
was afraid of you then ; I am not now, and I am 
glad to have an opportunity of saying so!” 

I paused and locked at him with a smile, and 
he gazed back at me with an expression of angry 
astonishment, and threw away his unfinished 


cigar. 

_“ Please listen to what I am going to say,” I 
went on. “It is my turn this time. I was 
ro unhinged then by the failure of my plot, by 
ny awful interview with that wretched man, aad 
the still worse one with you, that my very wits 
left me. 

“T could not fiad presence of mind to defend 
myself. I should have brought my father, and 
made him tell you all, but instead I sank down 
resistless, crushed. 

“TI gave io, and accepted your verdict as if I 
were really guilty. This was most unfair to 
myself, I now see. 

** For a long time [ lived like some wrotched 
creature doing penance in your mother’s house. 

“I gave up all my friends—everything,” open- 
ing my hands as I spoke; “but there is an end 
of that. Iam rich, Iam my very own mistress ; 
I have tolerated your tyranny too long. 

“] stayed here to receive you, to please your 
mother; but the reception you accorded me 
scarcely repaid my delay. I shall put off my 
journey no longer. I shall go away to my 
own house, and leave you-to reiga undisputed in 


ours. 
me Why should we trouble to throw dust In the 
eyes of the world! The discomfort to ourselves 
is nob worth it,” 

I paused and made my query in a tone of curt 
decision. 

“Ellen, this is all nonsense. You are talking 
as if you were not married to we at all—as if 
you could go and come as you pleased,” staring 
at the startling phenomena of a wife broken 
loose. iy 

“So I can,” I interrupted ; “and as to my 
being married to you, we have sundered that 
bond by mutual consent—you on your part two 
years ago, I on mine now.” 

* Nevertheless, you are atill my wife in the 
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eyes of the world, and I shali hold you to that 
outward form,” be replied, with increased irri- 
tation. 

“For what reason?” I asked, with a sneer, 
' My fortune ?” 

“No, Spare your gibes; you don’t believe in 
them yourself; this bandying of bitter speeches 
ia bad. This, eveo on the ground of common 
pesos is no way for you to speak to me, nor 

to you. ‘The real reason is, as you may guess, 
the child.” i 

“Really!” shragging my shoulders, ‘It 
certainly never would have struck me that you 
took such an interest in him hitherto,” 

**T often heard of him from my mother,” he 
began. 

“And no doubt coursed the day that he was 
born |” I interrupted. 

“Ellen! ” in a tone of angry reproach. 

" Don’t call me Eilen, please; I hate the name. 
If you must call me something call me Lady 
Karalake. But, pray, do not be anxious about 
the child, Iam a better mother than you might 
think, I shall take him to town with me.” 

**No, no, you will not!” with stern decision. 
The idea of taking a child to London now! 
Why, even I know that that would not be &t for 
him. You, I suppose you don’t care to leave 
him behind? In fact, I think, for the present, 
you had far better stay. J shall fill the house 
for the shooting in August. . You might ask over 
your cousin Maggie.’’ 

‘'Why?” I inquired, sharply; “to see the 
agreeable domestic picture }” 

‘No. Ia fast, there's no harm in telling you 
Jarvis is coming; and, besides being a great 
friend of mine, he is a great friend of hers. In 
fact—-in short———" hesitating and floundering 
about. 

"In fact--io short, you want to give a lame 
dog a lift over a stile, to ‘make the match,’ as 
they call it in Treland ; but, at the same time, | 
should have fancied that you would have been 
bhe last to lend yourself to such nonsense as love 
and marriage.” 

Nonsense?” 

* Yes; it comes to the same thing in the end. 


Look st us,” pointing my fioger to him and then | 


to myseli, “ Were we not iu love, and did we nob 
get married? Observe us now! How we detest 
aud despise each other! Why decoy other people 
into the same plight ?” 

 Detest—despise ! These are strong words, 
I’m not aware that I have ever given you reason 
to detest, much less despise me; but I'd rather, 
if I may have my choice, have a double dose of 
the former than any of the latter,” 

Teovld see that, much as he might like to 
despise me, I was not to think meanly of hixa, 
The idea stung him sharply. 





‘** T have good reason for what I say. Did you 
not desert me? Have you noticed me for two 
long years, not even when the child was born? 
And there are other things.” 

I paused, 

"The dew is falling heavily, and you really 
must go In ; but before you go I want to come | 
to an understanding with you. As long a you | 
are here, for your sake and my sake, let {t bea 
truce. I mean let us conduct ourselves aa if. we | 
were like other people. Do nob let it be said, 
now that I have just come home from the wars, 
that Sir George and Lady Karslake lead & cat- 
and-dog life. Iam ali for peace. I don’t care 
for domestic campaigns.” 

" Peace at any price! Don't you think that 
our truce, such as you would have it, savours of 
hypocrisy? Will it not be better and honester 
each to go our own way and not speak ?” 

"No, I don’t think so; the speech will be 
a relief to your feelings, Sometimes, you know,” 
with a sbra smile, “you cau despise aud 
detest me all the same, Now let us go in,” 

What, together 1” 

" Yes, why not #”’ 

‘I suppose it is one of the duties we owe the 
servants,” Ieaid; “bud I accept your truce,” 
walking beside him across the grass. “It will 
be better than sitting in sulky silence. Londow 
is to» hot just now ;” and then, speaking as if 





to an acquaintance, “D» you not feel the 


country a nice, cool, green relief after India— 
horrible hot India ?"” 

* Yes, but India is not horrible to me,’ I like 
it, I would go back to-morrow if I could,” 
looking straighs before him, Whab a nice pro- 
file he had ! 

‘Why!t” I asked, with assumed indiffer- 
ence. 

“ Because the fighting is nob half over yet, 
and it's very hard bere on me to be invalided 
with this confounded arm of mine, After a 
esmpaign I don’t feel as if I could stand the 
dull monotony of common life. I like to hear 
the roar of canzon and the charging of 
squa'‘rons.” ~° 

I erared at George oe he said this, There was 
a look of suppressed enthusiasm on his face, 
though half tarned away, that made me for the 
firat time understand why he had besn called a 
hero, @ brilliant cavalry soldier, who did nob 
scruple to carry his life in his hand, 

* And have you no other reason for wishing to 
return to India, say to-morrow?” I proceeded 
in an insinuatiog voice. 

He hesitated for a moment, and then said,— 

“T have many friends.” 

I felve desperate desire to say something thas 
would surprise him, and as we slowly walked up 
the marble steps from the pleasure ground I 
made up my miud as to what { would say. 

‘* Yes,” pausing at the top, and looking at 
him with a smile {a forced smile, of course), 
“Tam sure you have many friends, and one 
among them who is a host In herself. Do you 
not wish that you might return to-morrow to 
Mrs: Thorn ?” 

I fancy that my remark was an illumination 
for him. He changed countenance visibly. 
“Ah, ah!” I said to myself, I had scored this 
time, 

“ You see, my dear Gsorge,” I whiepered, ere 
'lefs him, “ that, at any rate, I have a Roland 
for your Oliver. All the same, we will keep 
our trace,”* 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


Waen I had !aunched my missile recorded in 
the eva of the last chapter I fled precipitately, 
and did not reappear till breakfast time next 
morotug 

George and I now talked across the table to 
one ad0ther—rather distant, timid kind of con- 
versatiou—but it was eufficient for Miranda, and 
ten times better than dead ‘sileacs. 

1 could see that be was very anxlous to have a 
‘ew words with me alone, but I skilfully evaded 
ai! ¢éte-@ tétesin a manner that I have no doubt 

xasperated him; but one morning, being the 
earliest in the breakfast-room and I next, I was 
teirly caught. He was reading the paper as I 
came ty, and quickly putting it down, and with 
& nervous look to make sure that we were alone, 
he said in a would-be off handed manner,-— 

‘* By-the- way, I particularly wished to ask you 
what you meant the other night about a lady 
you named, Mrs, Thorn #” 

‘I meant what I implied,” I returned, 
taking up my letters quite coolly, “that you 
were very fond of her; io fact, ave, by all 
aceon’ 


Kilen, take care what you say,” growing 


| visibly paler, 


On,” carelessly, ‘I know very well what I 
am talking about; and. do, for mercy sake, 
rememer that [ detest the name of Ellen,” 

J won't have this trifling,” he said, throw- 
ing Jowo the paper, which he had still held in 
bis Jeft hand, What do you mean by 
ot # Roland for an Oliver? Whatdo you dare 
ivsimuete. about Mrs, Thorn?” 

* Pooh” I cried, stepping back a pace. 
Pray doo'b lose your temper over it,. Do not 
jwagine that Tam jealous (this was & wicked He 
on wy part), or that I am going to play Eleanor to 
we Rosamond, bat I shou!d jast like you to know 
that I am quite aware of your little peocadilloes.”” 
‘You sre driving me stark staring mad! 
Obiige me by stating what you. have, heard, 
whar vile station gossip has filtered to your: 


’ 
ere, 


“No more to mine than to every woman's in 
the Presidency. Two people volu to in- 
forma me that you and the lady were 
we say—the amusement of Murree}.”’ 

“And you believed them?” he demanded, 


y: 
“ Certainly,” with a shrug. “Why not? You 
of me.” 


people’s ; bat it is not of much uence, con- 

sidering the terme on which oe Wa gules 

mutual freedom. I select my friends, you yours, 

Is not that correct 1” 
“ Mrs, Thorn certainly was a of 

he began, slowly, “and I ld have 

that the great kindnees she showed to me } 

I was so ill would have given here claim- on- 


you.” , 
"On nie!” with a | comput of repudiation,’ 
“Oh, dear, no! That nothing todo with — 


me now,” 

I was acting abo ; but I was resolved 
to be merciless, and let him taste a little of what 
hed. bees sea pene ae 

His face fell as I made this remark. He- was. 
hurt, I could sed}. but why should he hug him- 
self with the idea that I was fond of him still - 
I certainly would nob give hin that comfort, 

"She was very unbappy in her home, and I 


pitied her.” 
We all know what pity 


“Oh, of course! 
precedes,” 

“One would never know ate’ 
eo hard, so bitter and so cynkeal,” ¥ 
in a tone of angry amagement. — : 

“Probably not ; but I think the is for 
the better. She is pretty, is she not? Anda 
great flirt, aud likes the cavairy 1?” % 

“I shall tell you nothing about her, except- 
ing that she is no more to me than that tea- 
and I consider your remarks an insult to me 
to yourself,” 

“Oh, that’s nonsense! But that Is how a 
man always finishes up an argument—getting 
into a rage.” ' 
Here the door opened, and little George was, 
as it were, set down, and let loose in the room, 
Big George’s scowl vanished as the small mite 
toddled up to him, and tried to climb up on his 
knee; but George was unused to children, and, 
besides, he had only the use of his left arm ; so 
after a futile endeayour, which ended in his 
being pulled over his head, he gave up 
attempt. 

, I stood looking on in silence, and then I bad 
compunction, I had had the best of the late 
battle, and I came over, and, I’m sure very much 


to George’s su stooped down and up 
the black ail Eng wad put it over his 
His arm I ‘oll tea was quite useless, far worse 


than I had had any idea of. I did this as gently 
and as deftly as I could, and then I lifted up the 
child and placed him on his knee, little Georgie 
making another eager grab at the wounded arm, 
which had greatly attracted his attention, - 

“You must not touch that, George,” I said, 
shaking my head gravely. "Is it very paiuful! 
to his father, 

“No, not very. A splintered forearm—a 
bullet.” 


“ And the wound in your head!” looking 
critically at his thick dark locks, 

“Never mind my scars. I wonder if the mater 
fs aware that it’s neaciy ten o'clock, We may as 
well , 

“T suppose so,” feeling rebuffed, and perhaps 
deservedly eo, and now. moving away to my place 
opposite the tea-tray just as Mre, Karslake, with 
mavy apo came into the room. 

Miranda followed ten minutes later without 
the slightest excuse, for Miranda had:a rooted 
idea that we should never commence any meal 
till it was her sovereign convenience to be pre- 
sent, 


George's arm was pilnful in spite of his 
disclaimers, and ib was desided dy and. his 
mother should go to town for a few days, leaving 
|. Miranda iéte-d tée with me; but nob for long, 





for the day after their departure I had the great 
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glstare of mocting my dear Maggie at Aldbridge 
tation. 
wept over her ae I took her 


did talk, and how much we had to say ! 

She was immensely struck with Karslake as it 
came in view, and also with the heir of that ilk, 
whom we picked up as he was walking with Moss 
{a the avenue. 

“You ought to be a happy girl if ever there 
was one, Nell!” she said, as ahe sat down in my 
bedroom before the glass, and I had 
the handling once moré of her thick tresses asin 


days ot yore, 
* Yes, I ought to be,” I replied, evasively. 

“I know,” she wetit on, looking at my face, 
‘which was visible over hers in the big mirror, 
“ that you and had a little difference once, 


| was nob ples with you, aud very 

toy wien be fund ot where che pao, ‘od 

quite, Seid got over usa — he ‘thinks 
80 


52 







more of you than évér, ought. You 
have beea #0 good to as, pabog et 
“Nob half se ns as I would like to be ff you 


we ‘are ashamed as it is ; 
how glad you must have been 
back, and'so distinguished, too! Is 
or yourself ; he comes home on 


nn 
“I guppos Nell,” looking at me rather 
pie b all married people have their 

little storms in a? 


be ” 1 returned, rather grimly 
(storm in a teacup, indeed !) 

, “Ohl mercy,” she screamed, “ you are draggi 
my hair out by the roote, What are you t ro 
ing of, Nell?" 

“Tm sure I’m awfally sorry; it was quite un- 
intentional, and as a salve to your poor head I’m 
going to tell you some nice news. Who do you 
think is comtog here on Friday, and you and I 
will have to entertéin him all slone 1” 

She guessed at once, for she blushed rosy red 
up to the very roots of the hair that I was so 
tastefully arranging. 

“Not Captain Jervis?” half doubtfully, ‘ 
i mh not Captain Jervis—don’t you. like 
m%” . 

Be aly yes; he ia very ~~ Don’t meh 

assented most promptly ; but, query, d 
‘ike me} What did be think of me? He had 
been with George on that most fatal evening, aad 
he had seen me stealing down. those hateful 
ataira, Surely ray evil genius had alone tempted 
me to ascend them. 

* A Colonel Moore is coming too. He is for 
Miranda ; that is to say,” correcting myself, “he 
is aaked for the shooting, and because he is an 
old friend of George's, and Miranda likes him ; 
but if he marries her, and thus relieves us of her 
society, I shall pity him from my heart, and be 
shis sympathetic friend for life.” 

‘You don’t like her?” she asked, in an awe- 
‘struck voice, 

* No, dear, I don't. © Oh, your poor hair. 
A pardons, There now; got up; you 


look gga i 

“ Ah, Nellie, you know you are only giving me 
& bit of-the biarney, <2 never was more than 
nice-looking, and only that when I’m really well 
dressed, Now you-you—really are even 
prettier than ever,” kissing me enthusiastically. 
t PR ey count for nothing once one is married,” 

, . 

“Oh? Nellie, you Know you ‘don’t think so; 
“George does not think 8, How proud he was of 
you at taummér.” 

" Peoud of me.’ Oh, very,” with hidden mean- 


“And I’m sure,” she proceeded, innocently, 
**he thicks there/is noone in Great Britain - 
hold a candlé'to you in the way of looks, and 
rt ee ibife ride ook sh the world.” 

“ Perhaps,” I said, undoing my own long hair, 
preparatory to b it up; “and now let us 
talk of someone élse, Tell me some more about 
Jane and Mary.” ~ 


‘middle of 





CHAPTER XL. 


On Monday George and hie mother returned, 
‘end found that our circle had been increased by 
ng Jervis and Maggie. 

felt rather uncomfortable about meeting the 
former, but he soon put me at my ease ; he had 
evidently erased the last time we had met from 
the tablets of his memory, and was as friendly 
aral yy city insipere teed pac Pg 
wi came over George to pick goose- 
berries at the Castle, r 

George was all the better for his trip to town. 
He returned looking much improved, and talked 
of soon. dispensing with his sling ; but I could 
see that my mother-in-law had something on her 


I was now thoroughly well versed in every 
expression of her rather cast-iron countenance, 

‘He will be having more company by the 
you know, my dear,” she 
began, when we four ladies were téie-% téte after 


E 
k 


where are all to be put,’”.. 
I made no reply, had been too much 
astounded to » but I followed my mother- 


‘You eee, my dear,” laying her bony hand on 
my arm, “ Mrs. Thorn may be a little fast, bat 
ey and I know that she has been wonderfully 

d to George, nursing him as if he were her 
brother, and we cannot have the obligations ali 
on one side, can we? George and I met her in 
the street, and'she was eo gurprised and pleased 
to see him looking almost quite himself, and very 
glad, apparently, to meet me, She came home 
with us to lunch, and after lunch she sat with 
me, and, and wes very uice and confidential, I 
assure you. I was quite taken with her for her- 
self, and very sorry for her, She has been 
obliged to come home on account of ill-health, 
and is staying with her husband's people. She 
has no near relatives of her own, and she is 
miserable. They are eo uncongenial! Poor 
thing! she cried bitterly, aud told me how 
dreadful it wae to her to separated from her 
husband, but her health would not permit her to 
stand another hot season in India; and to make 
a long story short, I asked her down here on a 
visit, and she is coming on Thursday,” con- 
cluding very rapidly, and casting an anxious look 
at me, 

** And what does George say!" I acked, after 
@ long pause, 

“ Scrange to relate, Ellen, George was not, at 
all so eager to return her good offices as I would 
have expected. He eeems to have got some 
ridiculous idea into his head, He imagines that 
you won't be at.all pleased to see her here, Did 
you ever hear of euch an absurd notion? [ told 
him you had no littleness of that kioad in your 
disposition, and had given mecarte blanche about 
asking people to the house—exacily as if it were 
my own.” 

*' Of course,” I assented, relieved to find that 
it was merely on a polotof etiquette that she 
was uneasy. “Do not heaitate to ak whoever 
you please.” 

“| knew George’s scruples were idiotic. We 
must go in, I see the men looking for their 
coffee, but I wanted to explain ib ell, and really 
George made me feel quite uncomfortable about 

ou.” ' 

“T suppose my mother has told you who is 
coming here on ‘Thursday?” said George, 
speaking ina rather low voice, as he sab down 
on a low chair near me, with his coffee cup in his 
left hand. 

** Yes,” Lanswered, "Mrs. Thorn. Of course 
your mother acted quite properly, in one sence, 
Of course she did uot know.” 

I paused, and glanced at him expressively. 

“There wad and is nothing to know!” he 
replied, meeting my look with an angry flash In 
his eye like pe go lightning ; “ but of course,” 
with suppressed fury in his voice, ‘you equally 
measure me by your own standard.” 


We were speaking in. a low tone, and pro- 
bably the lookers on thought that in the rather 
dim light, for it was nearly ten o'clock, we 
were whispering soft nothings to each other, 
instead of carrying on a fierce though cautious 
battle. 

“You will at least be civil to her,” im- 
periously. 

“Ob, yes. Do not be afraid that I shall for- 
get my manners. I will be all that even you 
yeould wish,” 

This remark of mine irritated him intensely, 
‘His cup rattled in its saucer, so much did his 
hand tremble, and a good share of coffee went 
over the carpet, 

I laughed at the little accident, and. said, with 
stiogiog emphasis, 

“A guilty conscience |” 


himeelf and Ais manners as to mutter a maledic- 
tion of some kind under his moustache, got up 
abruptly, put his untouched coffee on the nearest 
table, and walkiag out of the room, did nob 
return that evening. 

He did not speak to me, beyond the merest 
monosyllables, for two days. Our attitude 
towards each other was painfully artificial, 

Thursday afternoon came, and with it Mrs. 
Thorn, My mother-in-law met her with the 
brougbam, and conveyed her back to tea, “ Good 
éyes and « thundering good figure !” 

Yes, this was an accurate description cf the 
lady whom I advanced to meet, 

We were all sitting out under the trees when 
she arrived, and Mrs. Karslake brought her at 
once to the rendezvous. 

She was exquisitely dressed in a very quist, 
bub expensive style. As I glanced over her éout 
ensemble as she swam across the grass I said to 
myself, — 

“De, Thorn must have a long purse,” 

She had a very low voice and a soothing, soft, 
caressing manner, and, seated beside me, put forth 
her far-famed charms, but, all the same, our 
acquaintance advanced in « halting, monosyllabic 
fashion. 

To her raptures over “Karslake” and over 
little George I gave but a chilling recogaition, 
and yet I did make a strong mental effort to be 
civil to this soft-tongued, large-eyed stranger, 
knowing well that George was watching me-—- 
George, whore pose under the circumstance was 
admirable. 

“He welcomed Mrs, Thorn as he would hava 
welcomed Maggie or Janis, but there was nothing 
more empressé than he would have infused into 
his greeting with a sister or cousin—nothing 
tender in his manner ; but, then, I was present ! 

Our house was now tolerably full, and I did 
not feel my position quite so irksome. There 
were plenty of other people to act as nice social 
buffers between George and me, and the days 
were filled with tenuis-parties, riding-partier, 
shooting-parties ; and the evenings were given 
up to round gamez and music, 

On the whole, the visits were going off well. 
We had had one large dinner-party, one huge 
tennie-party, and the weather had favoured us at 
the latter. 

Half the country was present. There was a 
ladies’ tennis tournament, competed for by four 
young ladies, and won by Maggie ; the prize was 
a 


bangle. 

Sica Sharp ran her very bard for the trophy, 
aad did not conceal ber disappointment and rage 
at nod get’ it, 

Mrs, Sharp's eyes spoke volumes to me anent 
Mrs.'Thorn, but her tongue was prudently silent, 
and I ly brazened it out, and let her 
run away with the idea that the lady was my own 
special guest, bidden at’ my own special deeire, 
and I ftally began to think that what I had 
heard was scandal, and was rather faclined to 
give her the benefit: of the doubt, 

Her deportment was perfect, and, so far from 
being a flirt, she seemed to prefer the society of 
her own sex, 

Her toilettes were superb, and won the reapect 


i and admiration of all the ladies ; and, as I beheld 


one more recherché costume donned after aucther, 
I repeated to myself as hefore,— 





What a long purse Dr. Thorn must have !’’ 


I believe that my companion so far forgot 
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MRS THORN AND CAPTAIN KABRSLAKE WERE EVIDENTLY D&EP IN SOME VERY IMPORTANT TOPIC. 


Her evening dresses were half-covered with the 
most cost!y lace—lace that would have become a 
duchess, 

Her ornaments included diamonds, sapphires, 
and rubies, and by no means emall, cheap stones ! 
Her taste wae perfect; and, as I have said 
before, her manners surprisingly quiet and 
refined, 

[ began to feel that she was a much maligned 
woman. Yes, I was not altogether ungenerous. 

George, I began to think, was beginning to 
take a more lenient view of me. Abt first I 
thought ft was imagination, but, ae I watched, I 
saw that my perceptions had not misled me. 

More than once he came and, as it were, 
Jropped into a chair near mine in an unpre- 
meditated fashion. He would listen to what I 
was saying, and join in the conversation himself, 

This was notin the bond—the truce, His 
other duties, such as camying my shawl, or 
parasol, sitting next to me in church, and hand- 
ing me in and out of my carriage, were all very 
well and proper, bat this was something extra. 

But all this was the proverbial ealm before the 
atorm—a calm wherein Captain Jervis and Maggie 
evjoyed o great deal of one another's society, 
wherein everyone but George played tennis, and 
everyone rode except myself. 

Mra. Thorn was an admirable rider—so was 
Maggie; Miranda very fair. Both Mrs, Travers 
ana loften regretted, as I watched the large 
party away from the hall-door, that we did not 
ehine in the saddle, too. 

I had watched them depart pi biicly, and 
watched them return surreptitiously, but I had 
never once seen George riding at Mrs, Thorn’s 
bridle hand; perhaps she was as cunning as I 
was | 

One evening after dinner we ladies went out 
into the grounds as weual, and rambled about in 
couples. 

Maggie had something important to say to me, 

id I had guessed it ever since she had run past 
mein the hall that afternoon with an unusually 
zed face 





Captain Jervis had proposed for her, and laid 
hie heart, and his pay, and his prospects at her 
feet. She was the happiest girl in England. 

Of course I kissed and her, 
gratulated her with all my heart. 

“We won't be rich—-nothing like you and 
George ; in fact, water’ ena than Uthersios' but 
money is not everything.” 

“No, indeed ; you may well say that,” I re- 
turned, with a sigh, as I thought of all my wealth 
and how little happiness I had for all my thou- 
ean 

We were standing in the door of a little rustic 
summer-house, which was at the end of a very 
long, shady walk. 

Just now oo ornate oo —_ there 
appeared two ree, e not ae 
com at firet, and I said, on the spur of the 
moment,—— 

“They look like lovers!” . 

But ere I had finished my sentence I recognised 
them for Mrs, Thorn and George. They did not 
come up the walk, but stood talking very im- 
pressively in the entrance or archway made by 
bushes, and were evidently deep in some very 
important topic, 

Her gesticulations were eloquent. Her hands 
and her head came into action, and presently so 
did her pocket-handkerchief. She began to cry, 
to use that ever-powerful weapon againet the 
other bex. 

George had hitherto been saying ‘‘No! ” very 
steadily—I could guess that; and even when 
she laid her hand on his arm he bad not been 
moved. Of course that was all dumb show to 
us, but our active minds filled in the eae ais 

It was a very prett; ture—the two 
in the green pA a ll or young and graceful. 
They might have been drawn as an illustration 
of ** Love’s Young Dream,” or any other nice 
title for a pair of Lasaee well-posed lovers ! 

Yes, in the abstract ip was a pretty tableau, 
but nota tableau that pleased me, The woman 
was crying--was begging for something—and 
George was now all respectful sympathy. 





Tt was mean to stay and watch them ; and 
way, I could not bear {t, so not looking ab Maggle, 
and 8 with as much indifference 
oa I said, — i 

**Come along, you shall me all—a great 
deal more—in my own room when everyone has 
gone to bed, and we won’t be interrupted,” and, 
so saying, I boldly marched out of the summer- 
ae — = the pathway, 

ur 6u appearance was a great surprise to 
the other pair, but they had ample time to re- 
cover as we came upto them, Mrs. Thorn wae 
now pretending to blow her nose, and George was 
endeavouring to look quite unconscious, 

“Ithink you had better come in, Mrs, Thorn,” 
I said to her sweetly, “ It is getting quite damp. 
The dew is falling, and I am sorry to see you have 
such a cold in your head,” 

As to George I said nothing, but I darted a 
glance at him that told him —_— that I 
bad seenall, Mrs, Thorn, mut g something 
incoherentabout “dampgrass,” obediently accom- 
panied meindoors, She was rather d for 
the remainder of the evening, attached 
herself to my mother-in-law. 

As for George I never once condescended to 
look at him. lL avoided glancing in his 
pointedly aud ostentatiously, although we made 
two of the party, who were playing a very ex- 
citing round game, : 

My spirits were unusually high to a looker-on, 
and he was unusually silent, and played in an 
abstracted fashion, as if his mind was occupied 
with something else, and that something, was 
not of a very pleasant description, 


(To be continued. ) 
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AN anemone two feet in diameter in the China 
Sea shelters in {ts stomach a little fish, that, 
when danger threatens, rushes into {te living 
a which closes ita tentacles above it like a 

r. 











LADY KINGSLEY INTRODUCED RONALD TO THE YOUNG LADY HE WAS TO TAKS INTO DINNER. 


LORD KINGSLEY’S HEIR. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XY, 


Iv all Ronald Thorndale’s anticipations of the 
future, in all his troubled fears of his reception by 
his new-found relations, one bright pisture stood 
out prominently in the gloom—the face of Lady 
Viola Orme, and the memory of her eweet voice. 

Ronald had only seen her once. He had spoken 
to her for the space of a minute, and yet he had 
contrived to lose his heart to her, and to love her 
with every fibre of his being. 

It was that one afternoon at the Academy, 
that one chance meeting with Viola, which was 
the turning point in his life, His secret, almost 
hopeless love, fired his ambition, and made him 
resolve, even if it were the work of a lifetime, to 
gain access to the charmed regions of society, 
where she moved as q 

To-this end he had thankfully accepted Mr. 
Grey’s situation, feeling that it was the first ring 
on the ladder of success, 

When he discovered that Lady Viola was his 
employer's godchild, and that Mr. Grey was 
closely connected with her family, he felt that 
he should surely see her again, and when, not so 
very long after, counting by weeks and months, 
he found that he was the nephew of the man 
Viola also called uncle, that he would, as it were, 
be thrown into daily constant intercourse with 
her, his heart beat wildly. 

He knew that Lord and Lady Kingsley might 
dislike him as Will's supplanter, that their guests 
might look down on him as one brovght up ina 
different sp ; but he felt certain of Viola’s 
sympathy, He feltsure that the girl who had 
not to si -kindly to a shabby 
stranger who had rendered her a trifling service 
would have a kindly welcome for the lonely 
man, who, t h no fault of his own, bad grown 
up a stranger to his kindred. 

It was a painfully silent drive. 

Ronald would have liked to talk to the groom 





of local subjects, but feared it would be thought 
familiar if he begau the conversation, Andrew, 
who for his part (in common with the rest of the 
household) fairly deteated William Thorndale, 
would gladly have made some speech of welcome 
to the new comer, only his rustic thyness held 


*€Tb was no use,” he explained later in the ser- 
vanta’ hall, “telling Mr. Thorndale we were all 
main glad to see him here, when I knew quite 
well his uncle and aunt were nothing of the kind. 
One couldn’t praise up the Abbey and that to 
him, seeing it was a sort of reminder that he 
knew leas about the place he must be master of 
than his own servants.” 

Bub when, after a long drive, they reached 
the lodge gates, and the dog-cart turned in, the 
new heir found his voice, and asked quietly,— 

“Are there many people staying at the 
Abbey?” ; 

“There’s a tidy few, sir, for the shooting. 
Lady Ashlyn and her daughter, Lady Vicia, are 
here for a long stay: My mistress is not strong, 
and the Countess helps her with the visitors.” 

“ And my cousin, I mean Mr, William Thorn- 
dale, is there 1” 

“Yes, sir. Mr, William mostly lives with his 
uncle; he’s no other home you see,” 

No; in one respect Will's fate and his own 
were strangely alike, Ronald thought. Both had 
lost their father in early childhood, and in each 
case the mother had married again. True, Will's 
mother had not long survived her second hus 
band ; but it came to the same thing, both of the 
cousins were dependent on their uncle, 

A swift, sharp turn of the drive, and they 
came suddenly in sight of the Abbey. 

Andrew drew up under the porticoed entrance, 
and Mr. Thorndale sprang to the ground, The 
door stood open, andastream of light shone in- 
vitingly from within ; the butler came forward. 

" Welcome home, sir!" he said, simply ; “ will 
you come this way please, Mr, Thorndale?” 

Then his uncle meant to receive him in the 





‘ 


midst of his guests without one word of priv:te 
welcome, 

Tt was not quite so bad as Ronald feared. 
Before he reached the drawing-room door Lord 
Kingsley appeared and the butler fell back. 

“I hope you hada pleasant journey, Ronald !”” 
and the Raub put out his hand. 

The greeting was no warmer—perhapa, indeed, 
a shade less cold—than that he had bestowed in 
the summer on Mr. Grey's secretary ; but Ronald 
gave no sign of disappointment. He took the 
offered hand, and remarked it was a long journey. 
His pride equalled his uncle’s, and he could be 
quite as cold as Lord Kingsley. 

“Tam sorry I could not meet you,” sald the 
Marquis ; “ would you like to see your rooms, or 
will you come and be introduced to your aunt and 
cousin |” 

He spoke the last words with an evident effort, 
On the whole he seemed more embarrassed “than 
his nephew. £ 

“I would prefer to see Lady Kingsley.” 

Again the Marquis hesitated. 

* You must not mind if my wife seems a little 
cold, This business has been a sad blow to her, 
You s®e Willfam Thorndale has been like a son 
to us all these years,” 

“Texpsct no welcome,” said Ronald, coldly. 
“TfI had bad my own way, Lord Kingsley, I 
should not be here at all, I would rather have 
remained Mr, Grey’s secretary than be your 
guest on sufferance.” ‘ 

The Marquis seemed touched, and spoke in » 
different tone, 

“You must notthink you arethat, I—I loved 
my brother John very dearly, and for his sake J 
feel a great interest In you ; but it is a little 
sudden to find we have all been mistaken for 
twenty years.’ 

He flung open the drawing-room door. Most 
of the guests had obeyed the summons of the 


dr ‘room, but four or five persons still 
over the fire, 
‘My dear,"’ said the Marquis to his wife, “ this 
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ia my nephew, Ronald. Iam sure you will wel- 
come him to the Abbey.” 

Ronald thought of his mother. The gentle- 
faced woman who did all her own house-work, 
and wae the patient slave of Silas Thorn; truly 
her lot was a different one from that of this 
dslicate, graceful woman before him, and yet the 
law called them sisters, : 

Lady Kingsley shook hande with Ronald, and 
hoped he bad not had o cold journey ; but her 
words had no heard in them, and the stranger 
wae relieved when another lady whom he recog: 
uised at once as Viola’s mother turned to him, 

“This is a very dificult business for us all, 
Mr. Thorndale, but none of us are to blame that 
you are a stranger to your father’s home. I hope 
you will soon feel that you are among your own 
people, and will look on mé as a friend.” 

He thanked her warmly, and then an elderly 
man came forward with a beaming face. ; 

“IT was your father’s greatest friend. I saw 
your mother married, and if I hada’t beep fu a 
distant colopy for over twenty years things 
would have gone very differently with you, young 
man. You have your father's face. I only hope 
you have his mind and soul.” 

The last member of the little group had not 
poken, the very sight of her had made Rozald’s 
heart beat madly, for he recognised Lady Viola 
Orms, and longed for a kindly word from her. 
it came not. When thé Marquis introduced 
Ronald to his niece she bowed with distant 
courtesy, and later, as Ronald left the room with 
his uncle, he distiactly heard her say, 

**Oh, yos. I daresay he is wonderfuliy pre- 
rentable considering; btié be is mot cf our 
world, He is just an intelligent young man 
educated at a Board School, and trying to be 
genteel, I daresay he has a handbook of etiquette 
in his pocket,” 

Every word was audible to poor Ronald ; bub 
he followed his uncle in perfect silence to the 
two pleasant rooms which had beeu prepared as 
wed-chamber and study for Lord Kiagsley’s 
heir. 

“Grey said you were fond of reading,” 
observed the Marquis, “It would not be a. bad 
plan to get our curate to come over two or 
three times a week and coach you up ia Latia, 
and—that sortof thiog. And now I'll leave you, 
Dinner is at eight ; you'll hear the gong.” 

Ronald was thankful to the Marquis for not 
telliog him that evening attire wae indispensable, 
aud inquiring if he possessed a dress suit, He 
was sure Lord Kingsley felt anxious on the 
subject, , 

If he had beea handsome in the old days at 
Rarasden-road Ronald was more so now, The 
months of travel, of freedom from anxiety, and 
of pleasant familiar intercourse with a mano of 
talent had done much for him, He was nob so 
painfully thin ; the old haunting expression of 
uneasiness had faded from his face. He had 
acquired @ repose of manner and a quiet self- 

osvession he had never owned in the days 
when he belioved himeelf the son of Silas 
Thorn. 

Ronald dressed almost mechanically, He 
was well-nigh incapable of feeling ; all his ecnai- 
vilities felt numbed. He was conscious he was 
regarded as an interloper,. He was vaguely 
indiguant that it chould be so; but efter Lady 
Violets Orme’s frigid reception in the drawing. 
room he felt almost as though nothing mattered 
any more, 

Aa the Marquis had foretold, Ronsld heard the 
gong, and found hie way to the drawing-room 
without much difiiculty. Will Thorndale was 
standing in the doorway. He turned to greet 
his kinsman with outstretched hand. 

“Welcomes home,” he said, quietly. “I hope 
you'll soon get to love the dear old Abbey as 
mouch as I do.” 

Reply was impossible, for Lady Kiogsley was 
already marshallinj; her guests, With a frigid 
motion of her head she su.amored Ronald to ber 
side, ani introduced him to the young lady he 
was to take in to dinner, 

“ Miss Maitland, Mr, Thorndale.” The last 
name coat her an effort. She feit as if she were 
giving away something that belonged to Will to 
big eneray, 





Jessy Maitiand had that delightful giit of tact 
which smooths so many difficulties ; she was, 
too, @ frank, kindly-natured girl, with a genuine 
desire to pease whoever she was thrown with. 
The Marchioness could hardly have madea better 
choice of partner for Ronald, though, in reality, 
she had eelected Jessy because she knew the girl 
was too good-natured to amuse her acquaintance 
with an account of the gaucherie and blunders uf 
the new heir of Kingsley. 


It was such a numerous that general 
conversation was difficult, and le for the 
most part contented themselves their imme- 


boteee talc sheh-bat Seey Solchagty sored a 
tter a t Jessy sa ¥ 
the trouble by 8 subject herself, 

“Do you know, Mr, Thorndale, we>have all: 
been very curious to gee you? Your romantic 
story has been out chief topic for days, Don't 
be offended ; it's. better: to make a plunge apd 
get really acquainted than just to talk about 


nothing ia monosyllahlts,” 4H 
“I am atraid your curiosity will be on 
pointed, Miss Maltland.” ea 
She shook her head. « a 
“You aré just like ome of the old family}, 
pictures in the here. You must nod} 
thick me im: t, but I have knowa the 


“Te t there are 
dou't uve abomh the: foinlly: 
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dale, I am quite up to datein their history, and 

T apy te be ny -of information for 

your benefit, If there:i# any you want to 

know only tell me what it fe, and I believe I can 

satiefy you,” 
“Do you live near here?” 


“It’s an easy drive, and I have been fn and out 
of the Abbey all my life, Will Thorndale, Viola 
Orme and I were children together.” 

“And you are very fond of him; you must 
hate the very sight of me.” 

She shook her head and blushed. 

“A girl ien’s ‘very fond of’ indiscriminate 
young men when she grows up, Mr, Thorndale. 
{ regard your cousin as an old friend, but nothing 
more, In fact, I am going to be married next 
spring,.so you see I have had to limit my ‘ fond- 
nese” to one individual of your sex 1” 

Had she told him this to make him feel at ease 
with her ; to assure him that any kindly offices 
she might render him had no ulterior motive } 

**T can’t help feeling everyone here wishes me 
at Jericho,” said poor Rona'd, sadly; “and yet 
it’s not my fault.” 

“Not exactly ; but you are mistaken.” She 
had lowered her voice, ‘‘ One all sorts of 
gossip in the country, and I know that Lord 
Kingsley and Will did not hit it off together 
lately ; there was an awful quarrel in the summer; 
but it got patched up somehow ; we think it was 
about Viola, The Kin a had set their hearts 
ou her marrying Wiil.” 

‘t And surely he did not ebject }” 

Jessy shook her head. 

" T can't say who objected, but somebody did, 
and the affair is quite ‘off.’ Viola declares she 
shall never marry at all, but she is much too 
pretty to be an old maid.” 

“ Pretty)” exclaimed Mr, Thorndale, absently, ’ 
“Do you call her pretty #” 

“Yes; very pretty! Don’t you?” 

"The word seems an insult!’’ said rere 


hotly, “She fa. ¢t L ever 
eaw Yond COATS AT a! 14 wh wa ries 
Miss Maitland locked amused, 


“You must have made up your mind very 
quickly ; you can’t see her for that tall 
epergne quite hides her, aud you were only a 
few minutes in the drawing-room.” . 

“I made up my mind the minute | zaw her,” 
said Ronald, not thinking it neceasary to add 
that his first sight of Viola had been weeks before 
in London, 

“ Well, she is a dear girl,” snid Jessy ; ‘a little 
pe i for some people, but I am very fond 
of her.” 

" What do you mean by modern?” 


Jessy opened her eyes, = 

“How very literal you are, Mr. Thorndale, 
Viola Orme is ‘ modern,’ because she does things 
other girls wouldn't ever dream about, She 
believes in Women’s Rights ; spelt with a vig Ws 
ou know, and all that sort of thing. y 
ingsley always calls her ‘hard,’ bat she isn’t 
really ; but, somehow, Viola never seems to care 


for the things other girls do.” +i ie 

The Marchioness made the si, yea 
rose ; Ronald held open the for thent 

‘through, and noticed, that, Viola 

Pooked proud and scornful as vhough sone on 

her. eck. mii 

vided tity bad. “Eaby Kingsley tid sebt hee 

inte dinner underescort.of Mr. Talbotyand 


nises 

the colonial had bored her by praising the new 
arrival to dhe skies, and . ‘ber her uricle 
had nowien heir he might be proud pf. 






courtly, Persovally Iothink my 
have preferred things’as they were.” 
“Tassure you Romald bas the 


1 | Chance into the society of bis betters, and feels 
jcancomtortable.” > pian’ 
 * You might make allowance for him, Every- 


thing is new and 

“That's fash what I am saying ; if my unele 
could have; arranged for bis heir to take his 
meals with the upper servants in the house- 
keeper's room {it would have been a great relief 
to ” 


us, 

“Of course your disappointment is natural,” 
said the colonial, now an “ remem- 
bering your relationship to William- Thorndale; 
but with your unele’s influence he may yet attain 
a fair posiiion in life, though, young lady, I warn 
you he has not geit enough to make « good 
husbend.” 

And it was ab that moment the Marchioness 
rose, and Viola was spared a reply; but the glance 
she caet on Mr, Talbot as she swept past him was 
angry enough to warn him he had gone too far. 

“Who has presumed to offend you, Viola?” 
asked Jessy Maitland, taking the nearest seat by 
Viola’s side, when the ladies had filed into the 
drawing-room; “do you ‘know you look like a 
furious goddess.” 

‘* I feel ‘furtous,’” 

* Not with me, I trust ¢” wiv 

‘* With everything and everybody, I think,” 
said Viola, sadly, “you had better. go away, 
Jessy ; I warn you Iam not good company.” 

“T ehall stay and try and charm you into. a 
better frame of mind, D» you know I have had 
a long and interesting ¢éée-2-téte with the claimant; 
stay, though, does that describe Mr. Thorndale ? 
I don’t remember if he ever claimed anything,” 

“ Don’t talk about him, Jessy. I hate the sound 
of his name.” 

“But why?” demanded Jessy, practically ; 
“he can’t have offended you, he hasn’t had time, 
and I don’t believe you sre so unjust as to dislike 
him because he is Lord Kingaley’s heir.” 

“ Hardly, No, Jessy, I can’t understand my 
own feelings, I used to think I,wasa radical, 
but I suppose I can’t be, for I’m awfully angry 
that a nobody ehould actually be one of ua,” 

“ He's a very pleasant nobody.”, 

“ And I hate the idea that he'll be master of 
the Abbey, Then it’e an awful blow. to aunv 
Jessy, she and I don’t always get on together, 
but I'm very sorry for her,” 

“ And for Will Thorndale also? Where does 
he come in in your regrets, Viola ¢” 

Viola did not blush. 6) Hed 

“JT think Will has been hardly dealt. by,” she 
said, gravely, " pagan “re eae _? 
courage and sp could nob-haye. believed 
capable of. I'ma little angry “withr the world, 
our little world. ¥. , you know, when-Wiil 
was the future Marquis pon ig iy ad- 
mired him, his faults were ignored; now 
thathe is to be 20 one in pariioular our owncircle 
of acquaintances have suddenly discovered that he 
was nota desirable map, that L: 





Kings- 
jay was grossly, in him, and is fortunate 
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+o have found a different heir, That’s the way of 
the world, Jessy, end | hate it.” 

J privately thought that if William Thorn- 
ian ed his cards well he would yet succeed 
in win Viola’s hand ; the girl could be cap- 
tured her sage ge and would give to 
the disinherited man affection she had re- 
fused to the beir.a 
sorry. She liked Viola, and she disliked and dis- 
trusted Will Thorndale, 


CHAPTER XVL 


Wuen Janet Ingleby dicappeared so strangely 
¢rom 49, Dia -road, Fulbam, the explana- 
tion of her departure was one never suspected 
by her kind-hearted landlady, vor by the gicl 
who had given ber such # generous reception 
when she went to make her plaint to her. 

Janet Ingleby belonged to a class of women 
which grows rarer in these days of higher edu- 
cation, but. is still. far too common, Such 
women believe madly, blindly, in the man they 
love, and manage to persuade themselves that 
any sister-woman who tries to open their eyes 
to the flaws in their idol Is ty either of 
flagrant untruth, or {is moved thereto by 
ner 

Janet. Ingleby was a gentle, tender-hearted 

1 in the days when fira} met William 

borndale, 


She had the misfortune to love him with all 
cher heart and soul, and her love, when it brought 
sorrow and pain, seemed in some marvellous 
way to embitter her, not et the man who 
was the cause of her troubles, but Fe yer every 
— woman more happily situated than her- 

Mes. Belton—-to begin with her—had showed 
her lonely lodger much kindness, and had nursed 
her through a severe attack of influenza as 
tenderly as though she had been her own flesh 
and blood, 

She had, too, “believed” in Mr, ‘Thorndale as 
Jong as it was possible, and never said a word in 
disparagement of him until Miss Ingleby, in a 
moment of jealous anger, had admitted her own 
doubts when the landlady had mentioned the 
rumor coupling his name with that of Lady 
Viola Orme. : 

Then Jatiet was md to mingled anger and 
misery. Devoted to Will, at first she took refuge 
in incredulity, then she made up her mind that 
Lady Viola was some elderly painted society 
we for whom no man could feel real aff.c- 
‘tion. 

Finally, she took to haunting the bijou villa 
in Mayfair, with the desire to see her rival ; but 
it was only after several attempts that she gained 
gay 902 . 

ae would have thought the sight of 
Viola’s loveliness, the very aay oe re- 
ception, would have convinced Janet of her 
lover's perfidy; but strange to say, just the 
contrary effect was induced. 

Janet was furious at the slighting way io 
which the lady epoke of her idol, and actually 
rmansged to persuade herself that the kindly 
offer to befriend her if she would leave Diamond- 
road was jnst # cleverly veiled attempt to part 
her from Will, She went home more incensed 
with Viola than with the heartless deceiver she 
still worship; 

At their next interview the foolish girl told 

William Thorndale of her visit, and the recep- 
tion she bad met with. 
_ Will, in his heart, snathematised the freedom 
‘in which Viola had been brought up, and which 
had facilitated Janet's seeing her ; but he kept 
bis countenance admirably, knowing his next 
step must be to remove Janet from present 
lodgings, lest Viola should come to inquire on 
what she had decided. 


are, Jenny,” he | said, ily. “Why 
couldn’t you believe what I told you?” 

“Tuever doubted you, Will, till you. deceived: 
me,” 


“ Well, in this matter, ab lpasty: I have not 
deceived you,”. be said, gravely’; “didn’t I tell 


t, and for this Jessy was‘ 





you I dared not let my uncle know about our 
attachment} Didn't I say the other day I 
feared we should baye to part, since he had 
‘arranged’ a marriaga for me! Ib was true, 
every word of it, Jenny ; but I never told you 
eee Viola Orme, for i never have, and never 
8 Tad " 

“But you mean to marry her?” 

They were seated on the red velvet sofa, which 
only a few days later so jarred on Viola’s taste. 
Will slipped one arm round Janet's waist, 

After all iv was very pleasant to be so blindly 
worshipped, and he was in no. burry.to end the 
sensation, Other men had led dual lives 
before, why should nop be? And Janet, poor 
little girl, had no interfering relations ab hand 


| to ask awkward quesifons or make a fuss, 


Listen; Jenny,” he said, in his softest, most 
wooing tones, “I don’t care for Viola, and Llove 
you dearly ; but Tam s poor mav, and I can’t 
afford to offend my uncle, I have no intention 
of marrying Viola Orme, but I must behave for 
a short time longer as if I wished to do -so.. I 
want the refusal to come from her, The Marquis 
can’t very well be angry with me because his 
niece has the bad taste not to appreclate me; 
but if I refused to propose to her be would cut 


(off my allowance on the spot,” 


‘*Then you are only pretending when you go 
to Lady Viola’s and pay ber attentions }” 

“That's it, You know, Jenny, aman can’d be 
in love with two women ab one and the same 
time. Now, lam your humble slave, and so it 
stands to reason I can’t be Viola's.” 

“But you said,” a crimson blush of shame 
dyed the innocent face, for. at this time Janet 
Ingleby, though week and far from wise, was 
yet innocent as « child, “that I could not be 
your wife,” 

Will stroked her pretty hair caressingiy. After 
all, this much was certain, he loved Janet better 
than any other creature except himself. 

** You can’t be my wife, Jenny, in the sense of 
living at Kingsley Abbey as my uncle's niece, 
You can't be my wife if it entails being presented 
to the Queen as the Honorable Mrs. Thorndale. 
You can’t be my wife if ib implies an establish- 
ment worthy my expectations ; but——” 

The girl uestled the leass bit nearer to him— 
she seemed to hang upon bis words, 

“But, dear, there’s no reason why you and I 
should not get married in a church, and by a 
clergyman provided you did not want to take 
the whole world Into our confidence, If you 
could be content to know you were my wife, to 
be sure no other woman cou!d come between us, 
to have every hour of my society I could spare 
away from my uncle, but not to bear my name, 
not to let my friends and acquaintances know 
that I had put ib.oub of my power to obey my 
uncle and marry Viola—why I think we might 
be happy.” 

* Perfectly happy,” sighed Janet. “I don’t 
want riches, or grandeur, or fine friende. Only 
to be your wife, Will, to: feel that I belong to 
you.” 

‘Well, then, my litile girl, ib can easily be 
arranged,” he answered, cheerfully. “ OQuly you 
must remember I am @ poor man and can’t 
build such a luxurious nest for my bird as I 
should like to do. Iam afraid it must still be 
lodgings even after the wedding, dear.” 

“ T could stay here,” 

He shook hie head. 

“That wouldo’t do at all, Mrs, Belton knows 
my name. No,.Jenny, we will be married in 
some out of the way London church, and then 
go into fresh apartments as ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
North,’ we can tell the landlady that I am a 
‘traveller,’ it’s.a most respectable calling, and 
will accoun$. for my being away from home a 
great deal, while as I shall be often running up 
and down between london and Yorkshire the 
name is not untrue,” 

“ But why should we call oursslyes North?” 
asked Janet. é 

“ Well, you see it's the first part of my name 
(Thorn) transposed, so that it’s not quite like a 
false one, and then it is common enough not to 


‘open the way to awkward oe 


** Aod [ must leave here 


. \“ Decidedly. .I don't like Mrs, Belton. She is 





areguiat busybody. Confess now, Jenny, she 
has tried to persuade you I am a monster of 
iniquity.” 

"She said she did nob think you meant to 
marry me,’’ 

“ And of course you would like to convince her 
of her mistake,” said Will, smiling ; “ but ib can’t 
be done just yeb, Jenny. We must keep our 
marriage a close secret until auch time as Viola 
Orme has refused me.” 

He raust have been little short of a fiend, for 
as he spoke he knew perfectly that he never 
meant to give Janet the right to bear his name, 
and that he intended Viola Orme to become his 
lawfal wife at the earliest opportunity; but then 
honour was a word unknown to William Thorn- 


dale. 

Janeb was his willing dupe, for the moment 
he spoke of marriage, and, moreover, of one per- 
formed in church, her fears fled. She had no 
more misgivings, 

How was she to know that the Honorable (!) 
(save the mark), William Thorndale had spen» 
six and eightpence the day before on getting a 
question auswered by a shady solicitor whose 
reputation was so poor that he was glad to accord 
clients an interview for  slx-and-eightpence, 
auswer their questions and never demand either 
their name or address { 

Mr. Thorndale detained this worthy a much 
shorter time than the majority of people who 
found their way to hie gloomy upper room, in a 
narrow court uot far from Chancery-lane, Will 
put his six-and-cightpence on the ‘table and 
began,— 

“T only want one question answered, sir, A 
man marries a girl by license in a parish 
church, observing every possible formality ber 
scruples can suggest ; but—to keep the matter 
from his own family—-the bridegroom through- 
out the ceremony uses and is addressed by « 
false name—is the marrige legal or not?” 

“ Does the bride know thenameisfalee? Mind, 
Tsay, know ; mere suspicionm-would not count.” 

‘She has always known her lover under his 
rightfal name. hen they plen the marriage 
hs tells her it must be solemnized under au 
assumed name, and together they hit on a suit- 
able one.” 

“Then the marriage would be pull and void,” 
said Mr. Sharp, adding to himself as Wul de- 
parted: “that man is pulting his own case before 
me, and he’s a villain if ever there was one,” 

But no one told Janet of that little interview, 
and so things went very brightly with her. [t hurt 
her to leave Mrs. Belron without a word of good- 
bye or of thanks for all her kindaess; bub then 
Will had eo impressed upon her that the landlady 
was his enemy, and had tried to prejudice Janet 

t him that her scruples lessened, and ix 
the end she agreed to follow her lover's instruc- 
tions in every detail, 

The view Will hoped Mra, Belton would take 
was that Janet had broken with him for ever, 
aud was leaving Diamond-road to avoid all future 
meetings, 

His own subsequent call upon the landlady, and 
admirably-feigned anxiety about Mise Ingleby, of 
course furthered this end. 

It was a very fine summer's day when Janet 
Ingleby left Diamond-road, and her spirits were 
of the highest, There was a little kindly regret 
at leaving Mra, Belton; but there was nob the 
slightest remorse for the trick she was playing on 
Viola Orme. 

Kind as the heiress had been to her Janet 
could never forgive her slighting meatioa of 
Will 

Nothing in the world would have convinced 
Janet that Viola did not want Mr. Thorndale 
herself, and that her offer of protection sud 
assistance to Janet had nob been part of a deep- 
laid scheme to part her from her lover. 

Viola drove to Victoria Station, and left her 
luggage in the cloak-room, first taking the pre 
caution to fasten on some new labels, legibly 


addressed, “Mrs, William North.” 


She blushed as she did so, and then, goiog into 
the booking: office, she tried to busy herself read- 
ing the announcements of “Summer trips,” till 
Will came up looking very spruce and prospercus 
ina light grey auit 
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“ Well met little woman!" he said, cheerily ; 
*‘ now shall we have a cab or walk ” 

It ended Im hie deciding, for Janes had no will 
of her own. So they went out together into the 
sunshine, and after walking down sundry side 
streets and quict roade they came to a large 
hideous building of the Early Georgian date, 
whose notice-board outside proclaimed to all and 
sundry that it was the church of St, Margaret. 

Janet Ingleby half shivered as she crossed its 
threshold. There was that peculiar damp musty 
smell which buildings shut up from Sunday to 
Sunday never lose even in summer. 

The old-fashioned high pews and three decker 
seemed to her appalling; but Will was beside 
her, and what did anything else matter ! 

The Vicar was away taking his holiday, and 
the locum tenens, who had only been in the parish 
two days, had, of course, no knowledge that the 
bridal pair were not members of the covgrega- 
tion, and had, in fact, never entered the church 
before. 

The clerk and the pew-opener were there as 
witnesses, There was no appearance of haste or 
confusion ; indeed, the clergyman put it down In 
his own mind as one of those weddings (common 
enough now In oa — the bride and 
bridegroom, both galone in apartments earn- 
ing their daily bread, had elected to > 
life together, and having no intimate friends near, 
and not feeling equai to the expense of franking 
their home-peopie’s journey to London, had -sen- 
aibly decided to be married “ quietly,” and after- 
wards go to the old “home” for a few days to in- 
troduce the new partner in life’s joys. 

Mr. Smith had a clear, powerful voice and a 
reverent manner. He the beautiful service 
in very different fashion from that adopted by the 
absent Vicar, and he even troubled himself later 
on in the vestry to shake hands with Mr. and Mrs. 
North, and wish them all happiness in their 
married life. 

He was aclever man, and had come to St. 
Margaret’s for-a month, because he knew he was 
getting, rusty from living in a remote village, and 
this was the only way by which he could enjoy a 
stay in town. He was not only clever but 
thoughtful, kind-hearted, and penetrating ; yet, 
with. all these qualities, he utterly failed to see 
anything tragic in Janet Ingleby’s wedding. 

Of course ab home (that is in his own village) 
frieuds and neighbours flocked to see each wed- 
ding, but Mr, Smith knew that in great towns 
life was far more isolated; he put the couple 
down as poor (who but poor people would be 
married in that humble church?) and once ad- 
mitting thelr poverty it went far to explain their 
loneliness. 

“ You're mine now,” said Will Thorndale, with 
& thrill of passion in his voice as he and his wife 
drove toa restaurant where he had ordered lunch, 
Be sure he had avoided Piccadilly and Regent- 
street, this particular restaurant was near 
Leicester-square, and kept by a foreigner. Will 
often patronized it himself, but he knew that he 
was not likely to meet any of his friends there, 

*‘ And now my dear,” he said, when they were 
seated at a little marble-topped table and he had 
pledged her in champagne, “‘ don’t forget that 
you are Mra, William North, and your husband 
travels in the jewelry. We'd better choose that 
line, dear, because it will account for our both 
being tolerably well set up with trinkets,” 

She laughed from pure light heartedness. 

* But I may call you Will, for Iam glad you 
did not change your Christian name.” 

“ We'll stick to Willand Jenny, Please Mra, 
North, have you any views as to our future 
residence }"” 

She shook her head. 

“T know that it mush not be near Diamond- 
road, and I know no other part of London,’ 

‘Tt must be the other side ; if we settle our- 
selves across the river there won't be any danger 
of falling in with people we want to avoid,” 

“ But wouldn’t it be too far for you?” 

“ Nineteen minutes or so in the train ; besides, 
Jenny, I must be at the Abbey most of August, 
so you see It doesn’t much matter what part of 

London we selected.” 

"* And have you thought ?” 

“T’ve done better. I have taken some rooms, 


They are el a different class from Mrs. 


Belton’s ; dlady keops a servant, and haw 
avery decent-looking daughter. I have taken 
the drawing-room floor, and given them to under- 
stand we are a newly couple and I want 
you not to be too lonely while I'm away on 
journeys. Ofcourse you won't trust them wi 
any of our secrets; but it will be better for you 
to have people in the house you could have a 
talk with than jusb be shut up with one old 
woman who waits on you and lectures you by 
turns,” 

Janet thought how very considerate he was, 
never g that after weighing the subject 
well he had decided people ia a rather better 
24a than Mrs, Belton would be less likely to 

inquisitive, 

“T can stay till Monday, then I must run down 
to the Abbey ; it’s not a very long honeymoon, Is 
it, Jenny }” 

They reached Camberwell soor after five, and 
found tea awaiting them, It was « strange coin- 
cldence that William Thorndele should have 
taken the very rooms occupfed not long before by 
his uncle, but Will had never been a favourite 
with Mr. Grey, and so far from knowing where 
he lodged was nob even aware it was in Cam- 
berwell. 

Mrs. Dale’s rooms were pleasant and what is 
called “superior,” He thought she would be 
above the gossip which was as daily bread to Mrs, 
Belton, while she and her daughter together 
would * look after”’ Jenny while he was away. 

This man had not hesitated to do poor Janet 
the cruellest wrong thatcan be offered woman, 
and yet—such a strange mixture was he—he 
took thought for her loneliness, the explanation 
was that, as said before, he really did love Janet, 
only he loved himself more. ¢ 

The neat servant received them, and ushered 
Mrs. North into her bed-room; then her dress 
changed and her hat removed, Janet was pleased 
at the feeling that Will was infinitely dearer to 
her, infinitely more her own than he had ever 
been before, 

Poor girl! 

And it was s t from the side of the woman 
who thought herself his wife that William Thorn- 
dale went to Kingsley Abbey to hasten his wooing 
of Viola Orme, 

(7'o be continued.) 








WHICH IS THE HETRESS? 


—10:— 
CHAPTER IX.—(continued,) 


Mr PstHam pondered long and earnestly over 
the question, after Miss Daly had left him ; then 
he came to a conclusion, -He would give to Mary 
Seymour’s daughter a comfortable competency 
for life. Surely she shonld be contented with 
that, considering the fact that she had no poesible 
claim upon him; and she should be thankful 
too for the insight into high life which he had 
afforded her. 

Mies Daly had gone to her room, with a 
thoughtful face, 

“* If I could but find out which of the two he 
favours I would then know the result,” she 
mused, ‘But he treats Beatrice and Hester so 
exactly alike in everything that I am puzzled.” 

With her keen intuition Miss Daly had noticed 
that which had escaped the eyes of everyone else, 
and that was the fact that Beatrice was fascinated 
with handsome Wyndham Powis. Ay, it was 

g to be more than fascination ; it was grow- 
ing into a love that would be as strong as her 
very life, 

But Miss Daly could not tell which of the two 
girls Wyndham Powis liked the best. He laughed 
and talked with Beatrice, appeared to enjoy her 
ready wit and brilliant conversation ; but there 
was @ different look In his eyes when they rested 
upon fair, eweet Hester. : 

“Tf it is possible that Beatrice is In love with 

Powis, and he should not return her 





Lord 
| affection, her disay tment will be great. I 





as hers was ble of 
knew no Ciinatiies ben a0 gy 
thought for anyone else, 

Her brilliant, wonderful beauty 
would-be suitors sbout her ; but 
them. Her id 


Deep down in 

her heart she said to —_ eo 

“T have met my fate.” d the words seemed 
bree 4 sweet to her. 

She hard to prevent other peo 
noticing how his presenceaffected her, She 
hard to keep back the tell-tale blush that s 
over her face at the sound of his footeteps, 


the restlessness that always seized her when 
was talking to any othér young girl, and 
amr ye ars that flashed through her heart if he 
spoke admiringly of anyone else. ' 
With every day that dawned, with every sun 
that rose and sét, with every moon that waxed 
and waned, Beatrice’s love deepened. The whole 
woe halt eins for her buthim. She became 
a one great passion, never asking 
herself how {t would end, She never asked her- 
self whether her great love would be returned, 
One afternoon Miss Daly 


which abe stood, with the 


face which was so of 
The 


Daly moved nearer, and laid a detaining 
hand on the girl’s arm, looking wistfully in her 
face as she 
“T should like you to answer me a 
Beatrice, looking has your 

asking it, and that is: 
you care for Lord Powis? 
Beatrice’s beautiful face grew : 
She had told herself over and over again 
was guarding her sweet, bewildering, 
secret well. How could Miss Daly have possibly 
wi D dal persisted Miss trying 
“Do you?” Dal to 

i coretialh a 


spea y. 

“ Yes,” replied Beatrice, ‘* To know him is to 
like him, surely.” 
ian do nob a ‘like,’ rae ood ey to 

ve put my question in stro 
love him, Saati ” i m7 

The flush that rose to the girl’s beautiful face 
answered her better than any could 
have done. 

She drew herself up proudly, 

** Why should I not confess the truth?” she 
answered, looking straight into Miss Daly’s faco. 
“ Yes, I—love—him |” 

‘You should have walted uutil he asked for 
your love ere you allowed your heart to. go out to 
him, child,” said Miss Daly, huskily. To give 
one’s love unasked is not right, > Shi & young 
girl has rued it.” 

**I have no fear,” responded the young girl, 


with spirit. 

“Tb is a one-sided story,” went on Miss 
Daly, not noti the interruption. “Su 
he was only gallant to you as a friend, How 
an 3 know that he does not love someone 
e ” 

The quick flash of bitter paln that looked out 
of the girl's eyes for an instant made her woman's 
heart ache for the beautiful Béatrica, 

‘‘T am sure there is no truth in your suppo- 
sition,” declared the girl, “Do you see anyone 
among the young girls who have been here as 
guests that he has seemed to admire more than 


me?” 4 
the ” gaid Miss ; 


** No one am 
“ But bas itnot to you that he Is eq 
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as friendly with Hester as he is with you! He 
Hester tly.” 

The St sues the held in her hands fell 
euddenly to her feet ; the beautiful face darkened 
so terribly that Miss Daly was alarmed. In all 
the years she had known this girl she had never 
geen such an exhibition of violent on. 

“ Beatrice,” she murmured, ‘‘ to me: I 
warn not to learn to love Wyndham Powis, 
for, if Iam not mistaken, he cares for you as a 
friend, a pleasant compsnion—nothing more.” 

Atter saying this, Daly thought it wiser 
to go a ‘Le » Sy eeng one to think over 
hat she said to her. 

The words had struck deep into the girl's heart, 
as she knew they would, Beatrice pondered long 


and wonderingly over them. 
“ is my Ideal, love!” she 
ne "T surety it %e love which looks out 


of his as they seek mine ; love which thrills 
hits band at the touch of mine ; love which keeps 
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CHAPTER X. 


Snvoz the hour Miss Daly bad su the 
posaibility of Wyndham Powis caring for Hester, 
Beatrice 


herself. 

She watched Hester keenly, but she could not 
decide whether or not she was in love with the 
handsome young lord. 

Once she broached the matter to the girl. Was 
it only her fancy, or did Hester colour deeply 
when his name was mentioned ! 

'* Of all the guesta we have had at Elm Villa 
I certainly thisk Lord Powis the most charming,” 
asid Beatrice, carelessly; adding: “Do you 
prefer anyone else to him!” 


No,” said Hester, quietly, in a very low 


tone, ‘* He has all the accomplishments ; danc- 
ing, golfing, riding and rowing.” 

“And talking nonsense to pretty girls when 
he doesn’t mean @ word of it,’’ pursued Beatrice. 

Hester looked startled. 

“JT caunot believe that Lord Powis would talk 
nonsense,” she said, ‘‘or easy one word he did 
not mean,” é 

Beatrice threw back her dark; curly head with 
& loud laugh, 

“ What an innocent girl you are!” she cried. 
‘One would almost fancy that you were born 
yesterday, Young men are proverbially fickle, 


They say whatever they think will please you,’| pro 


laughing the while to themselves.” 

She could not understand the look that came 
into Hester's eyes which met her geze. Sud- 
denly she turned toward Hester, exclaiming in a 
teaving voice,— 

* Tam almost led to believe that he is flatter- 
ing, you, Hester |” 

“No,” said the girl, under her breath. ‘Oh, 
no—no{” 

At that moment Miss Daly joined them, and 
all further conversation between the two girls 
was cut short. 

The conversation turned on general topics. 

Hester had always worn black so fer, and it 
was therefore left to Beatrice to deck herself 
out as gaily as she chose, making the contrast 
between the two girls the more striking. No- 
thing was talked of for the next.three days but 
the lawn party. 

On the evening before it was to take place Bea- 

, 





triceand Wyndham Powis werein thedining-room, 
discussing some minor detail of the affair, when 
she turned on him suddenly with a bewitching 
smile on her face, 

“I found on my plate at luncheon to-day an 
almond that has two kernels in it. I did not eat 
it. I saved it.” 3 

“ May I ask why you saved it?” 

“Yes; to eat a philopena with you,” she 
declared, 

There was no reelsting the bewitching smile, 

“I am e novice at that little game,” he 
declared, “ Parhsps you will explain to me what 
part I take in itt” 

“* Certainly,” she replied. “You are to eat 
one of the kernels of the almond; I am to eat 
the other. You can make the forfeit to suit 
yourself, as to whether it will be give and take, 
or request and promise, By that I mean, after 
you have eaten the almond, if in five minutes 
after I should hand you a piece of music, and 
you should take it from my hand, and I would 
say 'Philopens!’ you wo d be obliged then to 
buy mea t." 

“Oh, that obligation could bevery easily met,” 
he answered lightly. “I don’t know what'little 
trifles girls like, never having had o sister, but 
I suppose you could give me # hiat could you 
not }” 

“The alternative is called ‘request and pro- 
mise,’” went on Beatrice—that is, she went on 
quietly, “if I should make a request of you 
at any time within afortnight, you would be ia 
honour bound to comply with it within that 
space of time,” : 

"* Certainly,” he responded. ‘'‘ That would be 
a pleasure. If the fates should determine that 
you are the losing party the same penalty holds 


“Yea,” she answered ; and thus the compact 
was made, 

The two kernels were eaten rapidly, and with 
mock gravity. The next half hour was spent 
with amusing results. Headmired a flower she 
was wearing at her belt, but he would not take 
it from her hand when she offered it to him, 

“Tf I am to have it lay it down, please. You 
see [ am on my guard,” he declared, “ against 
taking ean binge those fair hands,” 

Beatrice laughed gaily. 

** Patience itself.” 

The conversation drifted to the all-absorbing 
lawn-party on the morrow, 

“A young lady in the neighbourhood helped 
= dpe make peas list, but Hester wrote down 
the names of a few young gentlemen whom she 
wished to be invited.” 

“May I see them!” he asked, with all in- 


t. 

“Ab! I bave found something to awaken his 
curiosity at last,” thought Beatrice, 

He took the paper from her eagerly, all un- 
mindful of the compact that was existing, until 
he was pre an atane of its existence by 
Beatrice remarking quietly, — 

* Philopena |" 

He laughed heartily at the clever ruse, which 
ge boy to admit. 

‘That meansa present, I suppose ?” 

“TI choose to have the other version of it,” she 
declared, “I will make a request, and you must 
vos — I ask.” , 

" If it be within my power it shall be granted,” 
he declared. i 


For a time she made no reply, but the dazzling 
smile that flitted over her face startled him for 
& moment, 

** What shall it be?” he asked, laughingly. 

The laugh died away when he heard what it 


was, 

**T should like you to be my escort at the lawn- 
party, and dance with me, and no one else, the 
whole day, taking me to luncheon, and playing 
the part of devotee in a 

The look on his face startled her. She could 
not tell whether it was perplexity or annoyance, 
Tt was certainly nob pleasure, He was puzzled 
to kaow how to answer her. 

She had ardently believed that he would be 
delighted with the proposition, for it would mean 
that all her enjoyment would depend upon him. 
She had said to herself, ‘*This will be a test, 





rewnog or no he cares for me, I will soon 
iw.” 
Ba next words confirmed Beatrice’s gravest 


bta, 

“T onght to be very grateful to you for making 
the proposition,” he said ; “bub to speak plainly, 
Ihave msde another engagement for that time, 
which explains the embarrassing position in which 
T am placed.” 

Beatrice turned y-soairy A ceng 

“You were in s great hurry to secure a - 
ner,” she said, in a chilling voice, ‘ May I ask 
the name of the young lady ?” 

‘*It would hardly be right to mention it in ad- 
vance,” he said, with a little flush on his face. 
“Tt came about in such a casual way,” he went 
on. “The preg bes! has never been to a lawn- 
party, and she intimated that she would stay 
away from this because she had no partner. 

*** Allow me to be your partner,’ I said, 

“She consented. Her words and my re 
were both uttered in jest; still, I hold my 
to it, as I presume will.” 

Beatrice drew « sigh of relief, 

* Oh, if that is all, the promise is not binding. 
She will not expect you to keep your word, [ 
assure you.” 

“Would not you expect ft, had you been fn 
the other girl’s place?” he asked, eagerly. 

* Certalaly not,” she declared. “I would treat 
it only as a jest, as she no doubt does. She t 
feel hurt if you actually took her at her word. 

**Do you really think so ?” he esked, musingly. 

*T am sure of it,” responded Beatrice. 

He looked thoughtful for a moment. 

“If you feel quite sure about this matter then 
I o have no hesitancy in giving you my 
promise,” he said, gravely, 

And so the matter was settled, 

Long after Beatrice had left him Wyndham 
Powis stood —s thoughtfully out of the 
window, wondering if he had done t in pro- 
mising Beatrice until he had first asked Hester. 

But of course she knew Hester must have been 
in jest. The matter troubled him. 

en Beatrice left Wyndham Powlsshe went 
directly to Hester’s room. She would find out 
for herself if her suspicions were true — that 
Hester was the girl whom he had selected as bis 
ner, 

Not that she would give him up—never ! 
Hester was sewing come black ribbons on her 
black mull dress in anticipation of the coming 


party. 
“Dear me! you are late in arranging your 
drees,” she said. ‘I had mine all ly over & 


“Yes, I know,” sald Hester. “To tell you 
the truth, I spent the money which Mr. Pelham 
gave me to have this black mull dress made. A 
poor widow woman was to have been put out of 
her cottage because she could not pay her rent. 
The amount I had was just the sum she needed, 
so Igaveitto her, I will barely get the dress done, 
yet I feel so happy in the thought that the money 
did more good. than it would have done in the 
original manner in which ib was intended to be 
used,” 

“ Have you a partner for the lawn-party?” 
asked Beatrice, trying to speak calmly, 

The girl hung her beautiful head in girlish 
bashfulness, 

‘Ts it some one that I know who fs going to 
take you?” 

Hester's fair aweet face flushed ecarlet. How 
could she tell Beatrice after the conversation they 
had had about Wyndham Powis that [t was hs 
who had asked her to go to the lawn-party ' 


CHAPTER XL 


“Never mind; if you do not choose to tell me 
I shall not ask you,” said Beatrice, noting Hester’s 
confusion. "I want to tell you about my escort,” 
said Beatrice. ‘ You see, he had partly promised 
to take another girl ; but when he found out he 
could get me, he made up his mind at once that 
the ker girl must get whoever she could, as he 
would take the girl he cared most for.” 

“TI should think that would be very unfair 
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toward the other girl,” said Hester, thought- | could plainly see that his heart was not in his He had made the opportunity of ng to be 
fully. words, 4 with Hester at the lawn-party, and a cabhere 

*' That does not seem to trouble him.” Oace or twice he made the mistake of | been 20 accomplished fact if she had not parted 

" But would it not trouble you?” asked Hester, | calling her Heater. That was how she knew of | them by ye ‘ 
earnestly. the direction of his thoughts, and her heart)| ‘ Why should I love him so?” she repeated, 

“ No, certainly net,” she declared, “I should | sunk. . ™ Why should it be my fate to love this 
be only too proud to know that ] had the pre-| ‘Would you mind it very much if I were | mav who does not care for me 1” 
ference, that he liked me best |” called away, aod could not be present at the | And then and there she made's yow which in- 

Hester poudered over the words long after | lawn-party?” he asked, slowly. fluenced her future life and made of ib one long 
Beatrice had left her, i * Yes,” she answered ; adding: “ You have y- ' ; 

**I could not be so cruel as to take a lover | said you would be there, and you cannot break vowed that she would win his love from 
away from any other girl, Perhaps I am over | your’pronaise.” Hester at any coset ; that her beauty, and the 
sensitive on thie subject, It does not seem to He looked troubled. - which nature had lavished upon her, should all 
me ‘very honourable.” “ Your will must be my law,” he said. . Hiven as she had 


When Heeter deecended to the dinfng-room a 
few moments later she found Lord Pelham, 
Wyndham Powis and Beatrice already assembled 
at the table. ’ 

Wyndham Powis stopped short in the remark 
he was making, and somehow Hester thought it 
must be concerning herself. 

There was music in the drawing-room that 
evening. Both Lord Pelham and Lord Powis 
were fond of music, 

For the first time in her gentle life regret 
swept over Hester’s heart that musi¢ had not 
been a part of ber education, 

She did not know one key from the other of 
the grand piano of which Beatrice seemed to 
mistress. ‘ 

She had a magnifivent voice, too, and she aug 
80 glorinusiy that those who listened were fairly 
carried away by her melody. So it seemed to 
Hester. 

Beatrice sung song after song, keeping Wynd- | 
ham Powis at the piano turning the music for 
her, as he listened exraptured. 

Somehow Hester could not bear to see ft. | 

No one knew when she slipped out of the | 
room. She was not missed until long after. | 
wards. 

Beatrice was singing the song of a fair and 
geatle girl whose love was her life, 

Wyndham Powis drew’ a deep sigh as she 
finished, 

* The heroine of the song makes me think of 
you, Hecter,” be said, turniog round. 

To his surprise he found she was not there. 

“ When did Hester leave the room ¢"” he asked, 





In amazement, “I did rot see her go.” 
“Qh, it was some time since,” said Beatrice, 
carelessly, “She had a letter to write, and she 


was afraid if shedid not post it to-night it would 
not go by the early post to-morrow.” 

Wyndham Powis made no reply, but he looked 
very thoughtful. 

“I hope she will evjoy the lawn-party,” she 
said, ‘She has told me thet she has never been 
to one,” 

They were but a few words, and carelessly 
uttered, but a quick thought flashed through 
Beatrice’s mind. He had been talking to Hester, 
then, upon the subject of the lawn-party, and 
therefore it must have been Hester and no other 
whom he had asked to escort there. Should she, 
by adroit questioning, attempt to discover the 
truth? She could not lose the opportunity. 

** It I were to give you a little message,” she 
sald, ‘‘ would you take it kindiy ?” 

“Why not?” he asked. “If the message is 
unpleasant, the one who is obliged to give iv is 
usually made to feel that he comes in for con- 
siderable of the displeasure occasioned ; but it 
will not be so in this case I assure you.” 

“ [tis @ message from Hester,” said Beatrice, 
“She begs that you will never refer to a certain 
conversation which you two had together, 
recently, as it would pain her very much to dis- 
cuse it with you. It was with regard to the 
lawn-party.” 

“ Now,” thought Beatrice, ‘I shall get at the 
bottom of this myatery. If it is not Hester 
whom he has asked he will look at me in 
amazement. If it is she he will think at once 
that it is regarding some other matter,” 

“She need have no fear,” he answered, 

udly, ‘If she was only in jest about accept. 

my escort, why, then I can have nothing to 
say. I shall be ovly too glad to have her pleasa 
herself.” 





He made an effort to be entertaining to Bes- 
trice during the hour that followed, but she 


Shortly afterward he bid her good-night, 

Beatrice stepped oub on the balcony. She 
was glad he had left her as he did ; for if he 
had remained another moment she would cer- 
tainly have cried out, so great was the pain at 
her heart. 

The truth had coms to her in an instant, 
quick as the fiash of lightning that blights a 
fair tree, Mise Daly’s surmise was quite true— 
he preferred fair, gentle Hester to herself. 

Had she been blind, that she, of all people, 
had not noticed it before ? 

She was in a whirl of emotion, 

‘*He must know that I love him,” she mur- 
mured, passionately. 

She stood still, looking ab the broad land- 
scape, the purple hills, and the river, like a 
winding-sheet of silver, under the moon’s rays ; 
and lovely as it all was, she said to herself that, 
without him, it would be a dreary desert. 

It was quite balf an hour afterward that Miss 
Daly, searching for her, found her on the little 
balcony. She drew aside the silken hangings and 
called to her, and wondered why the gir] paused 
some minutes before answering. Then Beatrice 
said, in a low, calm voiece,— 

“ Fam thinking, and I do nob wish to be dis- 
turbed.” 

Mise Daly did not seem quite satisfied. 

When the sound of her rustling skirts had died 
away, Beatrice bowed her head on the balcony 
railing and wept. The thorns of the climbing 
rose branches pierced her forehead, but the paio 
in her heart was so great that she did not feel 
them, 

She stretched out her arms to the astarlit 
heavens, and wept as she had never wept in her 
life before. 

There came to her the distant sound of musle. 
The night-cky was studded with a thousand 
golden stars; the fragrart flowers drooped their 
heads ; the birds slept; but the peaceful eceue 
brcught no calmness to her disturbed heart. 

She did not strive to subdue the tempest of 
emotion that shook her. Ah, weil! moonlight 
and starlight have looked upon strange scenes 
before now, but they never saw a face more con- 
vulsed with passion; they never saw such a 
tempest of despair as raged in the sou! of that 
beautiful girl. 

The winds sighed around her, the pale star- 
light fell on the sleeping flowers, but neither 
calm nor beauty was to touch her then, or for 
evermore. 

Now that her eyes were opened she saw a 
thousand things that pointed out to her that he 
cared for Hester. Ic is eaid the gods first blind 
those whom they would destroy, 

Yes, she had been blinded most cruelly. 

Only a few days before, a little incident had 
occurred which came forcibly back to her mind 
now, ' 

There wae a party of young people in the 
porch ; they were discussing fate. 

Wyndham Powis had declared that he firmly 
believed in it, 

“One can always tell when one“meets one’s 
fate,” he insisted. “‘They are drawn to each 
other irresistibly, There is always 9 desire to be 
in each other’s company whenever the opportu- 
nity presents itself ; or, in fact, to make oppor- 
tunities whenever they do not exist.” 

His back was turned toward her. She could 
see Hester blush. It did not occur to her at the 
time that he had looked at Hester ; but as the 
scene recurred to her now, she knew that their 


glances must have met, and that they must 


have surely wnderstcod each other, 


THe morning of the lawn-party dawned clear 
and bright, avd the view of the 

country was ficent. Both girls were up 
early day ; Hester humming « aweet refrain 
from the joyousnegs of her heart ; Beatrice restless 
and uneasy with strange misgivings, watching the 
road intently. 

Aa carly Cookies was prepared, and Hester 
entered the dining-room and partook of her simple 
repast alone, then hurried into the garden after- 
ward to gather a few flowers to leave with Mr. 
Pelham. 

The hour of the lawn-party was not far off, yet 
Hearn eB Byes Bhar: for patient, waiting 
Hester, who had thought of this pleasure by night 
+ a Pe it had become almost a part of 
her 


Beatrice came down to the breakfast-room fn a. 
flurry of feverish excitement. The delicate viands 
that were set before her did not please her. She 
was irritable and impatient, nothing pleased her 
capricious fancy. Eating the luscicus fruit 
hastily, she pushed away the remainder of her 
food untasted, and sauntered aimlessiy out of the 


room. 

As she was passing along the corridor she 
caught. sight of a slim, “dark figure fluttering 
among the rose-bushes in the yard beyond, and 
ashe knew that it was Hester. 

"Te that you, up and rc th roche A Phd 
whom are you ing that ice 
flowers ?”’ Wied Beatties, loftily. “For your 
escort, if I may ask?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Hester, modestly. “Iam 
only gathering a few roses for Mr. Pelham. He ie 
ao fond of flowers, I had not thought of my 
escort until you spoke,” 

‘* | know of someone who would have liked to 
have escorted you to the lawn-party, and who- 
begged me to ask you if he might have the 
pleasure of your company there, I had for- 
gotten all about poor Harry Reardon’s request 
until just this miaute, which I fear is too late, is 
it not 1” 

‘* Yes; thanke! I have myescort, and that wae 
arranged some time ago, as I told you the other 
day; yet it was very good of you to mention me: 
to I am sure.” 

‘*Not changing the conversation, woa!ld you 
mind coming upstairs in a few minutes and letting 
me see what you intend to wear? I know it is 
rt rcemeta ie) lack mull, with th 

“Tam to wear my mull, e 
addition of a few la ribbons, It isn’t 
quite new, but then, that won't make any 
difference.” ‘ 


* There will be no need of ud waiting for each 
other,” said Bestrice. ‘2 will start a little 
earlier than you with my escort, because I mus‘ 
} stop and make a few purchases, It won’t make 
any difference if we do not go together, will it! 
she asked, shortly, 

Hester did not like to be unreasonable, and so 





she anewered ,— 
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“ Do as you please in all respects, Beatrice, and 


you will suit me,” 
‘*T should think you -would manage to stay 
here in this cool garden until the time for you to 


gz, Hester,” she said, ‘In the front of the 
house you can only see the dusty road, and an 
occasional or 80 by. Will you take 
my advice and remain out here awhile ’ 

« | will remain bere until it is time to dress,” 
sald Hester, quietly. 

A moment after, the two girls parted, Beatrice 
rushing hastily toher room to don her prettiest 
jewellery aud most. bewitching costume, Hester 
strolling ‘thoughtfully among the odorous 
blooms, her thoughts happy ones, for she was 
picturing to herself Wyndham's coming, even as 
she looked long and anxiously at her little 
chatelaine wateh for the twentieth time, with a 
tell-tale-flush on her sweet young face. 

She lingered out there until the moments 
passed into hours, then’ she remembered how 
time was flying, and turned her footsteps toward 
the house, going directly to her room, where she 
commenced her simple toilet, her young face 
tm her bright eyes glowing tenderly the 

il 


while, 

When Beatrice had left Hester she had gone 
directly to her room, where she found Miss Daly 
awalting her, Beatrice was in a highly nervous 
state of mind, She found fault with everything 
around her, then she stopped abruptly, for her 
aunt's eyes were fixed upon her in # vague, 
bewildered manner. 

** Where ls Hester?” she asked. “Is she not 
going with you!” 

# he prefers going alone,” was the evasive 
reply. 

There was & tremor in her voice, which her 
aunt readily detected ; but she thought it wisest 
to not mention her misgivings. 


She could not help going up to her, however, - 


and peering anxiously in her highly flushed face 
while helping to arrange her glossy curle, At 
first she could not catch a sighb of the half- 
averted face, After a moment or so she turned 
the half-hidden features round to the light, and 
dooked anxiously at her, 

** Beatrice,” she said, pityingly. 

The girl raised her eyes to hers quickly, half 
defiantly, and to her amazement che saw that the 


beautiful face was wet with tears, which she was 


too proud to have her see, 

* aw ” she said, buskily, “ what troubles 
you 

“ Nothing,” she replied, petulantly ; “it’s only 
& headache. Ouan’t.a person have their own 
— without being i 3” 


said, sharply, re i 
jadged oy Licata tee too hopelenty © love 
with young Powis, who had not as yet declared 
his incentions. 

When her aunt had finished dressing her her 
capricious mood had changed for the better, The 
girl was conscious of her own beauty, of her 
exceeding loveliness, and her spirite rose slg 
she surveyed herself critically in the-tall 5 

“T, who once laughed at love and lovers, who: 


gate, ta 
rive in her direction. pean hg Precngy. re 





white, whirling’ parasol, and immediately drew 
rein as he recognised its fair owner. 

The next instant she was seated {n the carriage 
beside him, and were whirling gaily away 
ia the direction of lawn: party. 

Everyone looked at the lovely pair as they 
rode smilingly away. He‘ was amused for the 
time by her bright, bine & conversation, though 
when he had first started out Wyndham Powis 
waa inclined to be grave and thoughtful. 

He smiled at the efforts which she used to 
arouse him. He was more touched than he cared 
to own by her unmistakable liking for him, He 
did not suspect ge ag lettin 3 
those significant glances and bright, laughin 
remarks. Beatrice never looked more beautifu 
than on this particular day. 

To her frivolous mind there was but one 
earthly good that was beneficial to the young, 
and that was beauty. 

That Wyndham Powis should admire her, love 
her, and wish to marry her, after a short time, 
for her lovely face, seemed to be quite natural 
and « settled fact. 

She noticed eagerly that the half-indifferent 
manner in which he usually addressed her was 
changed to one of courteous, hali-tender de- 
ference, 

He would love her in time, she told herself, 
“0 that one thought filled her with unutterable 


he smiled to herself to think how dearly che 
had loved him, even as the shadow of fear crossed 
her mind as to how his friendship for Hester 
would turn out, 

“¥¢ will be a pitched battle between us, for I 
am bound to win his love. ‘Let any rival beware | 
Io will be her death to cross my path. I swear I 
‘would kill her first! Icould never part with 


‘him with only the words ‘Good-bye’ from his 


lips—no, never |” 

Meanwhile, Hester robed herself in her simple 
black mull dreas, which was brightened up with 
shining lavender silk bows, and sprays of dainty 
white blossoms fastened in her bodice and in the 
roeshes of her fair, waving hair. Never was there 
s daintier picture of beauty than fair, sweet 
Hester made, ° 

When she had finished her toilet she sat 
down and waited by the window for Wyndham 
Powis to come, looking after every passing car- 

age with a slight shade of disappointment. 

hus hour after hour by, and Hester 
still sat by the window, watching; waiting, while 
the moments passed into hours. Still he came 
n 


ot. 
How long she sat there she never remembered 
afterwards, 

Presently she was startled by the sound of 
carriage-wheels, She listened in a flutter of 
excitement, and soon after the servant tapped at 
her door, and announced that Mr, Harry Reardon 
would like to see her in the parlour below. She 
pong. eee | di ted when she heard it was 
nob Wyndham Powis who had called; but she 
hurried down to see him, 

Harry Reardon greeted her pleasantly ; he had 
always been an ardent admirer of hers, and he 
hastened to ask her if she had considered the 
meseage he had sent her by Beatrice to give him 
the privilege of estorting her to the lewp-yaety. 

“T bad madea previous engagement to go with 
someone élee,” she was just about to say, when 


“TI thought you would be lonesome if you re- 
mained at home, Hester, for I saw Beatrice and 
Wyndham Powis ride away some time ago toge- 
ther, and all the rest of the young folks are there. 
Say yer, Hester, and wé will join them. My 

is at the door.” 

The thought thad Wyndham Powis had gone 


with another her pride, and she 
answered, spiri' — : 
“ Yes, Mr. }, I will go with you.” 


(To be continued.) 
[This Story eommenced in No. 1763.] 


THE DOCTOR’S WARD. 


(Continued from page 464.) 


“I repeat,” said Basil, wearily, “I judged 
{t best, child, Why can’t you enjoy y ; 
and leave business matters to me} The Court 
will be vacant before you are of ege, and there 
is a special clause in the agreement that Mr. 
Leslie should vacate it ata six months’ notice if 
you married during the tenure of his tenancy, 
and wished to make the place your home,” 

“I think you have been very mean. I don’t 
care for money, I would rather have had the 
place empty.” 

‘It can’t be altered now.” 

"T know that, Well, I shall be abroad, so I 
am never likely to eee the people there !" 

“They are a charming family. I think you 
are more than likely to see them.” 

‘Why ?” 

‘'Mr, Leslie is Mre, Talbot’s brother, His 
eldest son is going to accompany her in her 
tour.” 

Ivy turned on him with flashing eyes, 

** Then I shan’t go!" 

* Nonsense !” 

“You know I hate young men, and yet you 
inveigied me into going.” 

“] persuaded you into going before I heard 
young Leslie was to be one of the party.” 

“You might have warned me, then,” 

“T never thought you would object. He's as 
nice a young fellow as you'd met In w day's 
journey,” 

“ How old ?” 

*€ Twenty-four,” 

“'T hate boys |” 

Basil shrugged his shoulders. 

My dear child, you are unreasonable. I 
eee you can’t help it, but you talk like a 

ys 
* You are always abusing me, How delighted 
you'll be to get rid of me for ever so long.” 

The party started the following week, and if 
ever foreign tour were successful Mre. Talbot's 
oughd to have been, Beautiful weather, an ex- 
perienced courier, the lady herself well up in con- 
tinental lions, and Ralph Leslie, despite his youth, 
quite a veteran traveller. Aunt and nephew devo- 
ted themselves to Ivy, and did their utmost to 
give her pleasure. The new scenes, the covatant 
change, the pure mountain air chased away the 
shadows from Ivy’s face and gave a healthy colour 
to her cheek. She enjoyed herself enormously, 
and said so quite frankly. 

“ How dull Dolby-square will seem after this!” 
she said one night, as they sat watching the sun 
sink, and give a crimson radiance to the water of 
Lake Geneva. 

"Need you go back there?” asked Mrs, 
Talbot, a little eagerly. “Ivy, don’b you know 
that Ralph is only waiting an opportunity to ask 
a exchange Basil Ross's guardianship for 

8 

Ivy started, 

* Are you sure?” 

“TT have seen it for days,” 

"Oh, I wish he wouldn’t! ” 

“Ts the idea so very unpleaeant to yout” 

* Yes, Mra, Talbot,” kissing her fondly. “Don’t 
be angry with me, Tnadeed, indeed, I never guessed 
it ; never thought of such a thing.” 


*¢ Couldn’t you begin to think about li, Ivy iia 


Ivy shook her head, 
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"T never mean to marry anyone.” 

“ You will change your mind.” 

“Tam quite sure. Oh! Mrg, Talbot, couldn’c 
you tell Mr. Leslie that he must find someone else 
much nicer than I am?” 

Mra. Talbot locked thoughtful. 

4s You need not fear any objections from Dr, 


"T know,” bitterly. 
me he is quite satisfied,” 

Her friend looked at her in surprice, 

**E can’t think why you dislike your ardian 
so much, Ivy. He is a great favourite of mine,” 

“T hate him |" 

“Why!” 

Ivy hesitated, 

“ He will think I am foolish and childish, He 
zeems to think I have but one wish, one idea—to 
get married.” 

“ He Is a good man. 
he was to Mrs, Chubb.” 

“Mrs, Talbot,” etruck by a sudden thonght, 

“have you Mrs, Chubb’s address ?” 

“ Oertainly. Dr. Rosa opened business for her 
ab the West-end ; he asked me to buy what I 
could there.” 

Mr. Leslie never asked Ivy the question on his 
lips ; perhaps his aunt gave him a hintit would be 
useless— ~perhaps he thought it would be rash. to 
risk all, and while he deliberated a telegram from’ 
his father recalled him to England. 

Mra. Talbot and Ivy followed more slowly. 
Basil’s wilful ward insisted that no news of their 
return should be sent to the dull house in Dolby- 
square, and the kindly chaperon readily 
assented, oply too pleased to retain her bright 
winsome companion a day or two after she got 
home. 

It was Ivy’s own wish to go alone the first 
morning she was in Evgland and see Mrs. Chubb. 
She had never forgotten her kindness in those 
bleak January days which seemed so long ago ; 
and in spite of Basil's refusal to give her the ad- 
dress she believed the widow would be pleased 
with her sympathy. 

She knocked at the private door, and did not 
give her name, merely saying a young lady wished 
to see Mre. Chubb. 

She had not to wait long ; a moment or two 
and the widow entered. Oh, how pale and care- 
worn—how sad and altered she seemed. 

But, to Ivy’s dismay, instead of a kindly. 
welcome Mrs, Chubb flushed crimson at the sight 
of her, end clung to the table for support. 

“Don’t you know me?” whispered the girl, 
sadly ; “Iam Ivy Trefusis, whom you wers so 
kind to.” 

“Oh, my dear,” cried Mra. Chubb, “to think 
of your coming here, I always felt as if 1 should 
eink Into the earth at the sight of you.’ 

“But why ?” 

“TI vever thought you'd speak gently and 
kindly,” sobbed the poor widow, “It’s the 
thought of you, Miss Trefusis, that lies heaviest 
at my heart. Many’s the night I’ve laid awake 
and thought Td give my own life willingly if it 
vould ms the wrong wo've wrought you. 

Ivy made Mrs. Chubb sit down, with the 
gentle imperiousness no one could resist, She 
put her ina chair by the fire, and kissed and 
comforted her as though she had been her 
daughter. 

“You never wronged me in your life; you 
were the kindest friend to me.” 

“ My dear, we meant to be,” 

“You were.” 

“Dr. Ross can’t have told you, Miss Trefusis,” 

“Ivy,” corrected the girl, gently. 

“Ivy, then. He's a good man, but surely he 
never kept such a secret from Jon u?” 

“ What secret ” asks Ivy, 

‘That my brother-tn. law a away with 
your whole fcrtuns, except the house where your 
papa died and the place im the country, You 
were ruined. The shock killed my husband ; it 
well-nigh killed me. I felt as if we had robbed 
the fatherless. Dr, R 3 was like an angel to me,” 

“What did he say ? 

“ He told me the dearest wish of his heart was 
to marry you; that if you consented he could 
settle an ample fortune on you, and you need 
never know how you had been despoiled,” 


"So thes he gets rid of 


You can’t think how kind 





“ He said that—that he loved me!” 

" Ay, and his face said it more plainly than 
his words, Oh, Ivy, I prayed Heaven on < 
bended knee that you might care for him. 
knew you would be as dear to him penniless as if 
you werg covered in diam: 

* Nell” said og in a kind of dull, far-off sort 
of voice, “I suppor he told you the truth, that 
I refused him with scorn ?” 

* He told me you could nob love him, and that 
you were too true to give your hand without 
your heart. He urged me not to fret—he was a 
rich man, and his savings alone would almost 

the missing rset For the rest he 

said he meant to work harder and live more 

plainly. He doubted not by the time he had to 

yield you to a husband the full sum would be 
ready.” 

Ivy was crying bitterly. 

“You are sure he loved me?” 

Mrs, Chubb looked at her sadly. 

“Yes; but he loved you too well to be content 
with anythin but your whole heart.” 

Ivy kissed and got up to They could 
not talk of little commonplace ings after what 
had passed between them. 

As uaturally as though she were returning 
from a walk Ivy walked up the steps and knocked 
ab the dull house in Dolby-square, The page 
admitted her, .a grin of pleasure on his face. 

" Mistrees ia out, Mies Ivy ; she won’t be home 
till quite late.” 

nd Dr, Ross?” 

* Master’ll be home to dinner, miss,” 

“All right. Don’t tell bim I’ve come home. 
Run and ask cook if ehe can give me some lunch 1” 

It was nearly three; cook sent up a tray of 
cutlets and wafy bread-and- butter, fragrant tea, 
with real country cream. Ivy did justice to it ; 
then she went up to her own room and dressed 
herself in some sofo, black gauzy stuff which just 
suited her delicate, fragile beauty. Then witha 
sinking at her heart, and a etrange Jump in her 
throat, she took up her position in Basil’s con- 
sulting-room. Two, three false alarms, and she 
heard his key in the latch ; another moment and 
he stood before her—a little older, a little graver 
than when he from her, but still her king, 
her hero, her life’s own love, 

se I ” 


She let him take ber hand in his, but she could 
not meet his gee ; her blueeyes dropped beveath 
the searching of his, 

“Ivy, is there anything the matter }” 

*' Yes,” and she smiled, with the pre tty defiant 
air which had first won his heart. “I have 
found out everything, Dr. Ross, and I won't let 
you give up your fortune. I will go away and 
work hard for my own living.’ 

* Nonsense, 

“T shall Bo away,” said Ivy, mournfully, 
* unless——” 

“ Unless you find your heart and give yourself 


a with it.” 
“slowly and sorrowfully she whispered,— 

**T have found it.” 

" And who is the happy suitor?” 

"You don’t understand. He won't have any- 
thing to do with me. He is always recommending 
me desirable husbands,” 

“ Ivy.” 

“ He did ask me once to marry,’ aaid the girl, 
demurely ; but he never said he loved me.” 

“A great light broke on Basil. 

“ Oh, my little love,” he whispered “ have you 
reall learnt to care for me at last ?” 

have cared for you for months.” 

“Bat you refused to marry me }” 

'* Because I thought you proposed to me from 
pity. You know, Basil, you never said a word 
about love.” 

What he said about love then and what she 
answered him we need nob chronicle here, only 
we will add that one xy ms January day thore 
was a wedding at King’s gley Church, which 
ended for all time the loneliness of The Doctor’s 

Ward, 

[THE END } 
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CETIR “Way does Lambert always wear his beat | 
FA clothes at the office and put on his old ones | SIXTY YEARS’ | For ; 
— —_ me. at oye Paget yoo Se oppo- | SUCCESS. an 
te.’” .* bert it g type- eadacite, 
“On, Jack! Charley came to see me last ” 
evening. He was horribly intoxicated,” " Aw | "Titer girl in this town. Catatien 


—er—er—was I with him }” 

Lrrrtz JENNIE (looking at the fat woman): 
“Weill, I Santa 3 will come to our 
house before he fills that lady’s stocking.” 

OCattar: “Is Miss Bloomer in?” Servant: 
No, sir.” Oaller: “ But I just saw her come 
in.” Servant: “Yes, sir; but she saw you 
first.” 

Muss Ernest: “I wonder if the tleman 
over there can hear me when I sing?” Maid: 
“Of course he can. He is closing his window 


‘* Miss Swirt fe learning to ride a bike, she 
tells me.” ‘* But she rode one last year. Why 
does she need to learn again?”  “ Another 
fellow is teaching her.” 

“‘Anp did my predecessor not find a place in 
your hearts?” asked the new missionary, 
* Well, the next thing to it,” answered the can- 
nibal, guardedly, 

Rappourn: “My dear fellow, it is always 
better to begin at the bottom of the ladder,” 
Chesney: “ Nonsense. How about when you 
are escaping from a fire 1” 

“Y ums the old, old-fashioned songs,” 
remarked the man with a bored look and an un- 
congenial squint, “Why is that?” “ Nobody 
sings them.” 

An Old Widower says: “ Whev you pop the 
question do it with a kind of laugh, as if you 
were joking, If she accepts you, very well; if 
she does not, you can say you were only in fun,” 

Mrs. Wrrners (on the way from church): ‘I 
think, my dear, Dr, Fourthly’s sermon was a 
very finished effort.” Mr. Withers: "Ib was; 
but do you know I was afraid it never would 
be ; ” 

“Gzorcx Marrzand left his wife a widow this 
morning.” ‘* Poor dear, I’m so sorry for her.” 
“But they say didn’t treat her ‘very 
well.” “Oh, it fen’t that. With her sallow face 
she'll look just horrid in black.” 

Youna Master, arriving home late encounters 
the housemaid returning from her “day out.” 
“Why, Jane,” he says, “this isa nice time of 
night to come home!” Jane; “ Yes, sir, What 
would ralssus say to us if she knew }” 

“How is. your boy Johnnie getting on!” 
asked Gus de Smith, of Chaffie. “Oh, pretty 
well, only he is getting a little puffed up with 
his own importance. Koows more than his 


been: “Ah, then the boy is not quite an 
ot.” 

Camp: “M what is a common per- 
son!” Mother: “Why, child; a common 


person is—is—well, it’s a person that we do not 
associate with. Why do you ask?” Child: 
“*Cause Mra, Nextdoor said you was a common 
person,” 

Mrs. McBrivg: “ Before we were married you 
often wished there was some brave deed you 
could do for me to show your love.” Mr. 
McBride: ‘* Yes, dear, And I would do it now.” 
Mrs. McBride: “Then love, go down into the 
kitchen and discharge the cook.” 

“A man ought always to consult ‘his wife 
hefore he takes any step of importance,” 
the dyspeptic man remarked. ‘You think 
there is an advantage in her {intuitive percep- 
tions?” “No, Butit keeps her from saying, 
‘Tt told you #0,’ » 

Tax Docrorn: “Mrs, Brown bas sent for me 
to go and see her boy, and I must go at once.” 
His Wife: “ What is the matter with the boy?” 
“T don’t know ; but Mrs. Brown has a book on 
‘What to do before the doctor comes,’ and I 
must hurry up before she does it.” 

 Trrexce, I'm going into the country to stay 
at my mother’s place. If Mr. Dudley calls tell 
him that I’ll be back on Tuesday,” a man said to 
his servant, ‘ ra, Iwill, sor! And,” after 
& pause, “ what I be afthor saying to him if 
he does not call ?” 


A mistress told her mafd, Betje, that she 
must not always do things upon her own res- 
peers but first ask permission, The next 

y Betje walked into the parlour, and eaid 
politely, ‘‘Mevrouw, the cat is busy eating up 
the duck in the pantry ; must I send her away 
or not?” 
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Proresson: “Whab has become of Tom 
Appleton? Wasn't he etudying with the- class 
last year?” ‘* Ah, yes, Appleton—poor fellow ! 
A fine student, but absent-minded in the use of 
chemicale—very. That discolouration on the 
celling—notice it?” “Yes.” “That's Apple- 
ton.” 

ies of Guiting « Ghoval Gite. 10 sighs te 
mise o: a % night 
employer brovght bes the som him, and the 
Irishman tasted it, and said: ‘* Which did you 
put in first—the whieky or the water?” “Oh,” 
said the employer, “ the whisky.” “ Um-hum !"” 
mused the Irishman ; ‘well, maybe I'll come to 
it by-and-by.” 

“Dr you tell a friend of mine,” the small 
man exclaimed, indignantly, “‘that I could not 
tell the truth if I tried?” “No, sir,” replied 
the large man. “I wouldn't think of sayin 
such a thing.” “I’m glad to hear it.” ‘ 
wouldn’t think of saying you couldn’t tell the 
truth if you tried, because———” ‘‘ Well?” 
“ So far aa I am informed, you never tried.” 


Gorra a. up to his mother one day 
Tommy said: “ Ma, haven’t I been a g 

goin’ to Sunday-school!” ‘ Yes, 
my lamb,” answered the mother fondly, ‘‘ And 
you trust me now, don’t you, ma!” “Yes, 
darling.” “Then,” spoke up the little inno- 
cent, “what makes you keep the mince-pies 
locked up in the pantry the eame as ever?” 





Estab. 1835. For LaDrEs, ‘ 
G. Whelpton & Son, 8, Crane Ct., Fleet St., London. 
(6815). 
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SOCIETY, STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Emperor and Empress of gs arg | have 
issued commands for a great fete at Court in con- 
nection with the late Emperor William’s con- 
tenary. The costumes are all to be dated 1793, 
and the fete is to take place towards the end of 
next month. ; 

Tux Prince and Princess of Wales are likely 
to pay a visit to the Duke and Duchess of West- 
minster ab Eaton Hall some time this coming 
summer, but not at Whitsuntide, uhe break for 
which will be very short this year, as it comes in 
June, the month of the Diamond Jubilee Com- 
memoration, 

Tue young Tssrina is said to be.about to very 
considerably increase the number of her Maids- 
of-Honour, and of those who attend upon the 
Grand Duchess, Her Majesty could hardly have 
hit upon & more popular measure, fcr the post of 
Maid-of- Honour to any one of the Imperial Pcin- 
cesses—and especially to the Empress—is most 
eagerly sought after by Ruasian noble families. 

Tue Prince of Wales will be t at the 
first Drawing Room, on the 24th, and H.R.H, is 
to leave London for Paris, on his way to Cannes, 
on the evening of Friday, the 26th, attended 
by Commander Seymour Fortescue. The Prince 
will stay in the south for about five weeks, it 
being his intention to return to England for 
Haster, when he will be at Sandringham, going 
afterwards to Newmarket for the Craven Meet- 
‘ing. 

Tue Queen has promised the Duke. of Con- 
naught to make two visits to Aldershot during 
the sumnier to review the troops, if the atate of 
Her Majesty's health will permit her to do #0. 
The Queen will, in commemoration of; her long 
and glorious reign, bestow titles on various regi- 
ments. If itis acceptable to the officers, the 
two regiments of Life Guards will be styled the 
1st and 2nd Royal Life Guards, The 18th, 
18th, 20th, and 2let Hussars are alzo to receive 
titlea, 

Propositions as to celebrating the Queen's 
Diamond Jubilee continue to pour in ab Osborne 
despite the fact that Her Majesty has made it 
publicly known that sh» will have nothing to do 
with any schemes for the purpose, Ib ie for her 
people to do her honour as ‘hey think beet, and 
not a subject on which she can dictate to them. 
The Queen will bestow a Diamond Jabilee de- 
coration on thoas in her household, and on her 
servants who have entered on their duties since 
the Jubilee. Those, however, who already have 
the Jubilee medal will only havea clasp bearing 
the second date, and not another medal. 

Tue preliminary programme of the Court 
fetes in June ia to be drawn up before the Queen 
leaves for the Continent. The Royal visitors 
from abroad will all reach London on either 
Saturday, June 19th, or Sunday, the 20th. The 
Queen will return to Windsor Castle from 


Balmoral on the morning of Saturday, the 19:h, | 


and on Monday, the 21st, Her Majesty is to come 
to London, arriving at Buckingham Palace in 
time for lancheon, The Queen will receive visite 
from relations aud foreign Royalties in the after- 
noon, and in the evening there is to be a Royal 
banquet ab the Palace, followed by a reception, 
to which the Corps Diplomatique, the Ministers, 
and few other personages wili be invited. On 
Tuesday the Queen will probably attend a 
Thankegiving Service in Westminster Abbey, 
and in the evening there will be another Royal 
dinner party at Buckingham Palace, followed by 
& Diplomatic and Official Court in the ball-room. 
It is probable that on Wednesday afternoon 
there will be a fgarden party at Buckingham 
Palace ; and in the evening the Queen will return 
to Windsor Oastle, where there is to be a State 
Banquet in St, George’a Hall on Saturday, the 
26th, and most of the Royalties from abroad 
will sleep ab the Castle on that night. There is 
to be a State Ball at Buckingham Palace durin; 
the week, probably on Friday, the 25th, po 
Royal entertainments (dinners and balls) will be 
given at the Foreign Office, at Chelsea House, ab 
Devonshire House, and at the Ruesian, the 
Austro-Hungarian, and the Italian Embassies, 





Novets constitute nine-tenths of all the books 
read in this country. 

TERS are ten newspaper editors in the House 
of Commons, six printers, and three stationers, 

Statistics show thab women marry later fa 
life than they used to. * 

Tue entire popylation of the United Kingdom 
could be placed in Hyde Park, and tnat of the 
entire world in the Isle of Wight. 

Tae Queen signs on an ai three photographs 
a day, and often a much larger number for 
presentation to her friends at home and abroad, 

Caurco print works use over 40,000,600 eggs 
every year, Photograph establishments use 
millions of dozens, and wine clarifiers use 
10,000,000 dozens, Bookbinders, kid-glove makers, 
and leather finishers use them in abundance, 





GEMS. 


Ricugs are like thoras; they may be touched, 
but not rested upon. 

A coop man finds good wherever he goes, be- 
cause the good in him brings oub good in others, 

Real friendship is a slow grower, and never 
thrives unless grafted upon a stock of known and 
reciprocal merit. 

THERE are few mortals so insensible that their 
affections cannot be gained by mildness, their 
confidence by sincerity, their hatred by scorn and 
neglect. 

Taste is nod only a part and index of morality, 
it is the only morality. The first and last and 
trial question to any living being is, “ What do 
you like?” . Tell me what you like, and I'll tell 
you what you are, 

Amone ail the virtues, bumility, the”lowest, is 
pre-eminent. It is the safest, because it is always 
en anchor ; and that mao may be truly said to 
live the most content in his calling who strives 
to live within the compass of it, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Moist GINGERBREAD,—Two cups flour, one 
teaspoonful salt, two t er, one 
cup molasses, one tablespoonful lard, one cup 

water, one teaspoonful soda, Mix the 
flour, salb and ginger, and stir in the molasses. 
Put the lard fin a cup, and fil it with boiling 
water, When the lard is dissolved, pub it to 
the mixture, and add the soda. 

SrurFep Fios,—Oat an opening In the side of 
nice, fresh figs, and take out the inside with a 
spoon, To this add some salted almonds or 
salted peanuts, chopped fine, Mix these 
thoroughly, and moisten with « little brandy. 
Pat thie roixture into the fig shell and press the 
sides of the opening together. Rollin powdered 
suger. 

PrngaPrL_s Caks,—Peel a small pple and 
grate it, eat & quarter of a ponnd of butter to 
@ cream, with a pound of powdered sugar; add 
the yoke of twelve eggs to it, and the grated pine- 
apple. Sifta level teaspoonful of salt and two 
heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder, with a 

nd of flour, and then quickly beat the flour 
to the cake batter, Put the batter at once into 
moulds, and bake, 

Froup Sronck Caxs.—-Six eggs, seven ounces 
of fine sugar, quarter pound of sultanas, ove 
yoni flour, pat pes gp baking powder ; 
pub eggs sugar in a and beat 
them with a whisk over hot oa till they 
are light; clean and dry the raising and pick 
pana magenta bestia in 
among the eggs; © baking powder ; 
{nto a greased and papered tia, pretty 
bake in a quiet oven till ready. 





Most of the shoes worn in Japan are made of 
straw or wood, In the entire country there is 
but one factory where leather shoes are made, 


of a mile long, aud has been descended 
of 71 seconds, ” 

In the British Museum there is a queer and 
ancient love-letter, engraved on brick. It is a 

posal for the hand of an Egyptian princoss, 
and {s about 3,500 years old, 

Tux barber of India has no shop, and does not 
solicit customers by signs or symbols.. He. visits 
certain families regularly every morning early. 
For his daily services he receives 34, a month, A 
single shave costs 4d, and the charge for hair- 
cutting is 1d, to 2d, 

Tury have a novel wayin Italy of advertising 
vacant apartments, In place of the placard {n- 
scribed Rooms to Let,” or ‘*'T'o be Let,” which 
adorus our windows, a white cloth, about the size 
of a napkin, flutters from the casement, notify- 
ing the passers-by that the apartments can be 


rented. 

Tre largest heathen temple in the world is in 
Seringapstam, and { comprises a square, 
side being one mile in length, inside of which are 
six other squares. The walle are 25ft, high and 
5ft. thick, and the hall where pilgrims congregate 
is supported by 1,000 pillars, each cut froma 
single block of stone. 

Hirnerto there has been great loss in the 
manufacture of soap, because the valuable in- 
gredients in the by-products of the lye left 
over could not be resolved into pure A 
method bas now been Invented by some ae. 
ful peraon to make absolutely pure \ 
and caustic soda from the refuse by means. of 


electricity. 

Tunes is at leash one country in tho world 
where it costs nothing to die. In some of the 
cantons of Switzerland all the , rich aa well 


aa , ere buried st the public . expense, 
Cofflas and all other necessary articles are fur- 
nished = or to —— . 

designa’ overnmen verything 
connected with the interment is absolutely 
gratuitous. 

Giass Houses of a substantial kind can now 
be built. Silesian glasemakers are turning out 
glass bricks for all sorts of building 
claiming for them such advantages as-variety of 
shape, free transmission of light, strength, cheap- 
ness and general ty. When complete 
diffusion of light is needed, as in factories, con- 
eervatories, court-yards, etc,, they are special 
suitable, ’ 

Ong of the most singular habits of 
the fact. that certain of their number.bloom at 
definite hours in the day or night, From mid- 
night to noon the following named flowers open; 
White water-lily, poppy, thistle, garden 
and marigold. During the firab twelve 
from midnight to noon the following close 
Scandinavian thistle, evéning primrose, and pur- 
ple bindweed ; from one to twelve p.m., the red 

ok, dandelion, water-lily, poppy, orange day- 

y, convolvulus, chickweed, thistle, 

‘A pistincuisning feature of much of the 
Peruvian pottery is a long, slim neck, and nearly 
every vessel is ornamented with a figure of some 
sort, having holes to represent eyes an 


H 


: 


openings, hese afford a passage for the alr 
iced i by the liquid when. poured into the 
vessel, By an in F) a ae 2 air or 
sca, roduces u sound ar 
the eesture ager wm bath “—_ pena 
rated with two mo em’ 

on having water poured into’ 6r from il, would 
give a sound like the screeching of those anfirhals, 
One decorated with a bird would emit bird-like 
notes, while a mountain cat on one jar‘ would 
mew, snakes coiled around another would hiss, 
One of the most curious of these ‘was 


= 


that of an aged woman, When the jar was 
use her sobs became audible, and 
down her cheeks. The manufacturers seem 
have known. ali about atmospheric pressure, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. - 
wt common sll; you eum ong ihe main att either a pags 
bair pencil. 


cecpe he wiih misinformed ; 
yours’ aheenoe ofther of husband or wife does not \egaltee 
a 


Romany. The presen 
nation of other races wi 
blood. 


t Ttallan spe voy a combi. 
ith the old and Latin 


VreroriA.—The Queen laid the the foundatton-stone of. 
the Victoria Law Compt gn Wednesday, Mare Sn, 
1887. 

v. 1 —We cannot give apy ortfmata of te ve o vocabulary 
of “an " in the 
day. 

Trovstep,—You must engege a solicitor to make 
foquirtes and take the proper course for protecting your 
interests, 


P, O—-The constable could take assaulter into 
sony os aa if arresting some time after most have 


warrant, 


Waraior Born.—All the line sateiliaha have same 
standard ; for the ends you havein view you vught to 
select an ‘English regimeiit. 


Scorvrk,—Femile Writers of the present day, with- 
out regard to nationality, are too sensible to deserve 
such sppellation, 


R. 0.—Roman coins are by no means scarce ; 
doubt if yours has any special value, but it may eine 
you a shilling or thereabouts, 


VaLet.—A servant leaving without notice and with- 
out just cause forfeits all wages due, and ia Mable to be 
sued for damages in additian. 


Briton. ~The §; ory of the House of Commons 
pocsives a 5,000 a year, and when he retires 
he is raised to ste with an annual pension of 
£4,000, 

Imvgcunious.—It would be unjust to yourself and 
the lady to marry under your present circumstances, 
You ought to improve them, and can well afford to 
wait four or five years for a wife, 


Overom.—Blue Monday was Prd called from 
a fashion in the sixteenth contury deccrating the 
¢ ar on the Monday proceding Lent with Shine 
colours, 


Troy Lass,—A sponge large enough to expand and 
fill the chimney after having been equeezed in, tied to 
a sionder stick, is the best with which to clean a 
lamp chimney, 

Porra —We suggest that you make the selections for 
your special purpose from some dictionary of mottoes 

q a Penioh you can obtain at any large 

bookseller’a it fording” you the best suodttinn. *, eull 
those most dest: 


Macair.—The quotation is from Tennyson's ‘ Locks- 
ley Hall,” and should read— 


ad ea ee one increasing pur- 


And the the thoughts of men are widened with the process 
of the suns,’ 


Discostewtev.—Do not be 
stances which surround Snes 
such a result, d 
good chance to eleva’ * 
which fortune has p 
intentions can accomplish a npares deal, 


Younc Wuors.—Take a pound of raisins, the rind of 
one lemon, and three-quarters of an onnee of 
ginger, steep them closely ¢ 
‘rench brandy till it is sufficiently flavoured to suit 
taste, then strain, avd add one pound or less, according 
to taste, of powdered loaf sugar. 


Sapty Dxcetven.—We would not disoburage you. 

—_ pe (freee will come soon enough. Youth is the 

credulity, and if it be true that “it is better 

Sere loved and lost than never to have loved at all,” 

80 it may be be that it is better to beet in error 

than never to have trusted or had faith in our fellow- 
creatures, 


Ste.La.—Dampa Ifttle cream of tartar sufficiently to 
make it hold together in a sortof dry paste, and press 
that upon ecw stain ; it will absorb the ewe of 

ink 5. w after * repeated applications per 
nothing remains bat a brown mark, apply a eels 
oxalic acid to that, then fron up the paper by placing it 
between two sheets of blotsheet. 


Wisrre.—Never use. selasors to out fur. Base the 
vain ete of she Bus upward and chatk carefully and 
plainly upon it the shone’ to which you wish to cut it, 
and then insert the point of a pS mon penknife on the 
chalk lines, not with the fur lying on the table or with 
pe ponres under it, but holding it in the hand. Keep 
preg meg the penknife downward and run it along 





and ph 


Aw Apmrrer OF THE Reiner ~—In washing anything 
made of chamois Boag 8 use warm water with a little 
ammonia in it. wardy. Feet ag between the fingers, 
but do not Ske’ the mote. Press it between the 
are of the hands to take out the water, and bang 

ore the fire or in the hot sun ws aT geeky, pinay 
and puiting the article into pr apo every 


bruised 
corked in one quart of best | 





momen: to prevent the skins drying hard and “aa 


Reaprr.—What you complain of may 
We vo no faith | 

We would, 

g to equeese them out 

the face over a basin 


BABY, IN THY PRATTLING GLEE. 


On, baby, in 
With wa of tive tant le that look 8 at me 


I wonder what the ‘will show, 
What record om thee pages glow, ; 
Its nature be ! 


Art born to moth m 
bring thy mcr 


My innocent, my 
from had ? 
Or art thou, by of fate 
Destined my heart to deaclate, 
For chastening gtvén ? 


Will ministering av. bless 
Thy ome renown, peyton, 


pip pe of sin 3 


evil sptrite choto 
beeenaeertt 


Say, wilt thou lead in glorious ht, 
And battle give for truth and right 
wilt thou, mos th 4 
craven in the 
Seisebol eevee of evil ‘ 
In shame go 
Ah, who can tell eave God above, 
bah a me hanno tll 
His children bi 
Who guards and ali those who call, 


Who will not let the weakest fall, 
Nor harm draw near ? 


Exrrorer.—The Dead Sea is a lake of Palestine, 
twenty miles north of Jerusalem. It is thirty-five 
miles long by ten to a i Ite waters sre 
as salt, and there perceptible outlet, 
although Sucks Sake 0 tea Oe cart, Th ie 1,381 
feet benny the level of the Mediterranean. It is the 
common kelief that no Sving. ing can exist in its 
agers ddaaed its name—but there are those who insist 
per this is not so, as fish have been seen below the 
aurtace, 


} “) Oomracnen.- Tian heads of celery; one cnion, a blade 
of mace, two quarts of stock, one tables l corn. 
flour, one feacupte of milk, peppor and salt, and one 
teaspoontul ; clean the celery thoroughly and ent 
it up in aeaall ped put it on in boiling salted ‘water to 
~ for 7s minutes, strain away the water and an 

Soleey 90 Se again with the - wry oe soem, oh 

1" t ree-quarters 0} 

hou, ae a tee ae through a = put it back 
the pot watts the cornflour, and mili % Mntaed, the thé 

naill solleer God Waa | boil up and it is ready. 


Unngrry Unsvt.a—We should not think your man- 
ner—for it is really that-—can eh porgtes now ; you have 
wn into it 1 henge ie oe you 
yourselt injustice, that tne Siie th 
shake a up; Dow the process ix com ake 
you would He to..reverse if; yon would like 
make one grand effort that’ ehall accom: with 'e a 
rush all that should have been overtaken by ‘the piece- 
meal efforts es —— to put forth; we think you 
cannot, but this at Teast is possible to you, practice 
counting’ five to fifteen mentally before you answer any 
question or engagé in any conversation ; that will give 
you time to thibk, and prevent yeu from saying things 
you would atterwards desire to recall ; 
road a8 Much as possible, confining y 
four subjects ; on these yon will then be well informed, 
and may talk about them freely and acceptably ; you 
— — the mav who has always gone barefoot and 
proposes to wear shoes— in private how 
i will hola yourself in public, so that no one will 
_ to say from observa‘ that you were not borm 
th shoes on; study to be wabaral and you will be 
war: bné study y it. 








Tur Lonpow Rraprr oan be sent to way part of the 
world, post-free Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One Shilling and Eightpence, The yearly « subscription 
for the Monthly Part, including Christmas Part, is 


| Bight Shillings and Eightpence, post-free. 


Au Back Nouwwers, Pants and Vo.tumes are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers. 


NOTICE —Part 428, Now Ready, ce Sixpence,. 
post-free, Rightpence. Also Volk Tx iL, bound in 
cloth, 44. 6d. 


Tax INDEX to Vow. LXVIL. fa now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence, 


<4 Avy Lerrers To pt ADDEESSED TO THE HoITOR 
Bigs Lonpon Rzapzr, 26, Oatherine Street, Strand,. 





+44 We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts. 





SKIN AILMENTS 


describe it as ® Miraculous Ointment, " 


-(uRBOLIG:* 


Large Pots, 1s, 13d. each, at Chemists, &c., or Post Free for value. 


W. VAUGHAN, Essq.,Ca 
Ointmont is a sovereign rem 
and irritating pain, and a few spntications complete the ure.’ 


From W. J. WARE, Esq., Nanhead, London.— 
skin, much affected by cold winds, it made me a victim to great suffering, 
although rit. Bevere numerous remedies. A friend insisted on my trying 

vote Obrtalic” tment, and gave me proof of its efficacy. I applied it also 
ag # very bad burn on my hand, which, after a few re me it entirely 
relieved ; and, having used it beneficially for other purposes,’ I 


W. C. FITZGERALD, Chemist, Wellington, New Zealand, writes: 
is, without exception, the best healing Ointment T ever used,” 


“A SOVEREIGN REMEDY ” 


FOR CHAFED SKIN, PILES, CHAPPED HANDS, CHILBLAINS, SORE EYES, 
THROAT COLDS, EARACHE, NEURALGIC AND RHEUMATIC PAINS, 
INSECT BITES, SCALDS, CUTS, BRUISES, RINGWORM, AND 


GENERALLY, is 


“CAIWERT'S - 


OINTMENT 





; Surrey, says :--‘‘I find that your Oarbolic 
y tor Ohilblains’ 


It at once relieves the sore 


“ Having a very sensitive 


can only 


“Ts 








F.C. CALVERT & Co., Manchester. 


AWARDED 76 GOLD & SILVER MEDALS & DIPLOMAS. 
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PEPPER'S TONIC 3° 


Promotes Appetite. 
CURES a HYSTERIA, NERVOUS Sa aETS. 
HiLLING BOTTLES. 


SULPHOLINE = 












MEDICAL ANNUAL, ~~ 


“FR RY'S 


Pure Concentrated 


COCOA. 


Awarded Highest “Strongest and 
Honours. ork, i, 


’ Over 200 Gold Medals end Ae ss awarded to the Firm.- ( 









A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ZRUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


best Costumes on the market at the price. 





SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED. 
NEW COSTUMES for SPRING 1897. 


Taese It.vsrrare ove New Lapres’ Costumes at 


“WO Design 160, Design 170, Da” > 
10/6 10/6 
Packed in strong leather board box, and sent carriage-paid for 9d. extra. 
ae Costumes are made from our noted Avondale Cheviot Serge, in Black, Navy, 
Grenat, Brown, Tan, Fawn, Myrtle Groen, Peacock Green, and Grey, and consists of 


Fashionable Bodice, trimmed with braid, yoke and sleeves lined, and fashionable cut 
akirt, These Costumes are cut and finished ina superior manner, and are by far the 


Price only 10/G Complete. 


NOTE.—Wheu ordering quote No. of style required, the colour of cloth, and send 
the waist and bust measure, all around under arms and length of skirt in front. If 
the waist measure is over 29 in. the Cosrume will be 1/6 extra. 

SKIRTS.—The Skirt of the above can be had separately, price 5/6 ; postage 6d. extra. 


Patterns and Dlustrations sent post-free on application. Send a post-card at once to 


THE SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING CO, LTD, 4 
(Dept. 16), 1, Milk Street, MANCHESTER. 
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600,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. 














“ATLAS” LO 





“SUTa 


ual in size and 


Works ves 
~ 4 years” guarantee. 
To Fy satisfaction we will 
send Machine on receipt of §/= 


P.O. on one month’s trial. 
Balance can be nee 5i- MONTHLY. 


a 4 Write for D les Work. 
ATLAS SEWING MAGKINE CO 


3, ye Srreer, Comme Town, oceee 
63, Seven Sistzas Ro. ; 14, Hicu Ro., Kusurn. 
(7. poet By this P. 








THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR. 

Are effective and require 
no skill to use. 

12 Curlers in Box, Free 
by Post for 8 Stamps 

all Hairdressers and Vaney 
Dealers. Wholcssle. 
oben ean & SONS, 
t., W., and 
City ty Rat nc. London. 
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DK. J. 





ONLY GENUINE 


CO) oztomat ax 


OUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 





Dp" ‘J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is a liquid modicine | 


which assuages PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep, 
WITHOUT HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted, 
D*: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor 8 Sir 

W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole stor _ of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it been 
sworn te ».—See The Times, July 13th, 1864. 


D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUD 
ame enarve in NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, 








COLLIS BROW NEX’S 


CHLORODYNE 


IS THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
DIARRH@A, DYSENTERY, (HOLERA. 
GESERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it AOTS as 6 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Caloutta, states “two. DOSES COMPLITELY 
CURED ME OF DIARREGA. 








D»®- J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short 
all attacks of 
E,PILerpsy, SPASMS, COLIC, 

PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


w—-The IMMENSE SALE B of 
I M Haas CAUTION TRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. Be 
RADE MARK. Of all Chemists. 2/1 & 4/6, Sole 

T, DAVENPORT, 83, Great Russell Street, 
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